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PREFACE, 



This little compilation has been made with the 
desire of enhancing respect and regard for our 
dum\> companions; the handy-work of our Creator. 

The sagacity and half-reasoning power dis- 
played by many of the higher orders of animals, 
should elicit our respect, while their fidelity and 
attachment, often evinced, illustrate the finer fea- 
tures of their character, and ought to make them 
objects of our compassionate regard. 

Independently of the higher duty of mercy, 
thoughtfulness for the comfort of those, who can- 
not, in words, plead for themselves, is but repaying 
the debt we owe them, for being so devoted to the 
service of mankind. 

With the evidences now often adduced in 
favor of kind treatment to horses and other 
animals, the collector of these records trusts she 
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may indulge the hope, that a brighter day has 
dawned upon this, so long abused portion of our 
heavenly Father's gifts to us, the unworthy re- 
cipients of his bounties. 

The usefulness of Birds to farmers is so ob- 
vious as to need no comment here. 

The birds of song who would destroy ? 
So full of life, of love, of joy. 

H. W. B. 
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1 would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarned, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 
The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charged perhaps with venom, that intrudes, 
A visitor unwelcome, into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, th' alcove, 
The chamber, or refectory, may die : 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 
Not so when, held within their proper bounds, 
And guiltless of offence, they range the air, 
Or take their pastime in the spacious field ; 
There they are privileged ; and he, that hunts 

(9) 
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10 A PLEA FOB THE 

Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong, 

Disturbs the economy of nature's realm, 

Who when she formed, designed them an abode. 

The sum is this. If man's convenience, health, . 

Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all — the meanest things that are — 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all. 

Ye therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 

To love it too. The springtime of our years 

Is soon dishonored and defiled in most 

By budding ills, and asks a prudent hand 

To check them. But alas ! none sooner shoots, 

If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth, 

Than cruelty, most devilish of them all. 

Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule 

And righteous limitation of its act, 

By which heaven moves in pardoning guilty man, 

And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 

And conscious of the outrage he commits, 

Shall seek it, and not find it, in his turn. 

Distinguished much by reason, and still more 

By our capacity of grace divine, 

From creatures, that exist but for our sake, 

Which, having served us, perish, we are held 

Accountable, and God some future day 

Will reckon with us roundly for the abuse 

Of what he deems no mean or trivial trust. 

Superior as we are, they yet depend 

Not more on human help than we on theirs, 

Their strength, or speed, or vigilance was given 
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DUMB CREATION. 11 

In aid of our defects. In some are found 

Such teachable and apprehensive parts 

That man's attainments in his own concerns, 

Matched with th' expertness of the brutes in theirs, 

Are ofttimes vanquished, and thrown far behind. 

Some show that nice sagacity of smell, 

And read with such discernment, in the port 

And figure of the man, his secret aim, 

That oft we owe our safety to a skill 

We could not teach, and must despair to learn ; 

But learn we might, if not too proud to stoop 

To quadruped instructors, many a good 

And useful quality, and virtue too, 

Barely exemplified among ourselves ; 

Attachment never to be weaned, or changed 

By any change of fortune ; proof, alike, 

Against unkindness, absence, and neglect ; 

Fidelity, that neither bribe nor threat 

Can move or warp ; and gratitude for small 

And trivial favors, lasting as the life, 

And glistening even in the dying eye. Cowpeb. 



Jmineaa to ^nimak 

A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind ; 
Remember ! He who made thee, made the brute ; 
Who gave thee speech and reason, formed him mute. 
He can't complain ; but God's all-seeing eye 
Beholds thy cruelty. He hears his cry ; 
He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge ; 
And know that his Creator is thy Judge ! 
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(Effect of Compassion on tl)c " King of Beasts/* 

A Lion which the French at Fort St. Louis in 
Africa were about to send to Paris, on account of 
its great beauty, having fallen sick before the de- 
parture of the vessel which was to convey him to 
Europe, was loosed from his chain and carried into 
an open area. M. Compagnon, author of " An 
Account of a Journey to Bambuk," having returned 
home from hunting, found this animal in a very 
exhausted state, and out of compassion, poured a 
small quantity of milk down his throat, whereby 
the lion was greatly refreshed, and soon after re- 
covered his perfect health. From that time the 
lion was so tame, and acquired so great an attach- 
ment for his benefactor, that he ate from his hand, 
and followed him about, everywhere, like a dog, 
with nothing to confine him but a slender string 
tied around his neck. 

Jjradkat ^mmltru^ 

Tower Hill, from its steepness, at all times 
severely tests the strength of horses in drawing up 
the heavy loads from the wharves, but especially 
so during the winter months when the stones are 
slippery. Many a noble horse has been saved 
from falling, by the labors of a lady. Ashes, 
gravel, and rubbish, (begged from the neighbor* 
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DUMB CREATION. 13 

hood, with some purchased,) are scattered upon 
the road ; where the active personal superintend- 
ence of this lady, is deemed needful, to secure the 
adequate care. She assists not only with her 
purse, but also with her own hands I 

Prom many a sturdy cartel* may be heard the 
" Thank you, ma'am," as he and his horse pas&in 
Bafety over the frosty ground. She has received 
the public thanks of the owners of horses, for her 
benevolent efforts. 

Truly, a worthy example for imitation. 

forcer of $m<ta$s* 

A driver, belonging to the great Northern Rail- 
way goods station, had occasion to pass up the 
Quadrant road highway, New Park, to deliver a 
parcel. On approaching one of the houses, he was 
seen by a lady in the window, who immediately 
said to some friends staying with her, "Here 
come3 the Kind driver; do come and see what 
power he has over his horses." The friends ac- 
cordingly came to the window, when Benjamin 
Smithson, the driver in question, was asked by 
the lady " to shake hands" with his horses. With 
great good humor he at once complied. Standing 
in front of the pair of horses, he called out, " Tom ! 
shake hands :" when instantly the near horse lifted 
up his right foot. After a good shake the driver 
2 
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said, " Now, Tom, the other foot I" when up went 
the foot instantly. The driver then went in front 
of the other horse, when a similar scene occurred. 
Perhaps, however, the most pleasing incident 
remains to be told. Retreating backwards several 
yards from the horses, he cried out, "Now, Tom, 
turn round, and come on !" Instantly the horses 
pulled away at their load, turned the van right 
round, without the slightest need of so much as the 
crack of a whip, and followed the clever driver, as 
the dog would the shepherd. Such an instance 
shows clearly how much can be done with animals, 
but especially with the horse, simply by the power 
of kindness. 

If any poor persons met Sir Matthew Hale in 
his walks, or came to his door, he would ask such 
as were capable of N working, why they went about 
so idly. If they answered that it was because they 
could not get employment, he would send them to 
some field, to gather all the stones in it, and lay 
them in a heap; and then paid them liberally for 
their trouble. This being done, he used to send 
his carts, and caused the stones to be carried to 
such places of the highway as needed repair. 
[There are many roads of the present day that 
want the help ol a benevolent man like Sir 
Matthew! The poor horses are often cruelly 
overtaxed through bad roads.] 
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8ft< SHrmfk of a %M ^Bord. 

A man was one day driving a cart along the 
street The horse was drawing a heavy load, and 
did not turn as the driver wanted. The man was 
in an ill-temper, and cruelly beat the horse ; the 
horse reared and plunged, but he either did not, or 
would not, go the right way. Another man who 
was with the cart, went up to the horse, and pat- 
ted him on the neck, and called him kindly by his 
name. The horse turned his head, and fixed his 
large eyes on the man, as though he would say, 
" I will do anything for you, because you are kind 
to me," and bending his broad chest against the 
load, turned the cart down the narrow lane, and 
trotted on briskly, as if the heavy load was only a 
plaything. OA, how strong is a kind word! 

A Christian parent will check his child for kill- 
ing and tormenting even the meanest insects. To 
make a sport of suffering in any shape, has a hard- 
ening effect upon the heart, destroying the natural 
sense of sympathy, which is as much a sense of the 
human heart, as the sense of touch or taste ; but if 
this tender sense be blunted or vitiated, the child 
grows up a monster and not a man. How many a 
name of the homicide and murderer, writ upon 
our calendars of crime, was first smeared in the 
blood of tortured insects, on the window pane of 
its own home ! — J. B. Owen, M. A. 
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Animal gfldm 

The contractors engaged on the Boston, U. §. 
Water-works, had a valuable cart-horse injured 
some time ago. The animal was led home to the 
stable, where about fifty horses were generally 
kept. The hostler had a water-spaniel, who for 
some months had been constantly about among the 
horses in the stable, living on great terms of inti- 
macy with them. Immediately after the disabled 
horse was led in, he lay down and began to exhibit 
signs of great distress. The spaniel at once ran 
to the horse, and commenced fawning around him, 
licking the poor animal's face, and in various other 
ways manifesting his sympathy with the sufferer. 
The struggles and groans of the horse being con- 
tinued, the dog sought his master, and drew his 
attention to the wounded animal, and showed great 
satisfaction when he found his master employed in 
bathing the wounds, and otherwise ministering to 
his wants. The ostler continued his care of the 
horse until a late hour of the night. Forty-eight 
hours after the horse was injured, the faithful dog 
tad not left the stable, day or night, for a minute, 
not even to eat ; and from his appearance it was 
believed that he had scarcely slept at all. He was 
constantly on the alert, not suffering any one to 
come near the horse, except those attached to the 
stable and the owner of the horse; his whole ap- 
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pearance was one of extreme distress and anxiety. 
He often laid his head on the horse's neck, caress- 
ing him, and licking around the eyes, which kind- 
ness the poor horse acknowledged by a grateful 
look and other signs of recognition. 

This fact furnishes a remarkable and affecting 
exhibition of animal kindness, and should cover 
with shame the unfeeling men, who beat and abuse 
that noble and most useful of animals, without 
stint or remorse, and are utterly destitute of sym- 
pathy for the whole brute creation. 

An eminent medical gentleman, who takes a 
deep interest in preventing cruelty to the dumb, 
has a noble horse, with which he drives into town 
in the morning. On arriving at his door, the 
servant makes his appearance, with a good slice of 
bread in his hand, which, on being handed to his 
master, is soon transferred to the mouth of the 
beautiful horse. The noble creature seems to 
have as much affection for his master as he has for 
it. It is very amusing to see the horse, as regu- 
larly as clock-work, stretching out his head for the 
slice of bread, and, on receiving it, walk off most 
willingly to the stable. It would, evidently, be no 
slight punishment, were he sent off to his quarters 
without this usual token of his master's affectionate 
2* 
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18 A PLEA FOR THE 

regard. Little acts of kindness, like this, are not 
lost upon the brute creation. If all the owners of 
horses would act on this principle, there would be 
little need for whips and blows, which are often 
very unmercifully given to some of the noblest 
works of our great Creator. 



(jfarmq <M«$. 



The village where good Farmer Giles lives, is 

separated from the railway by a range of hills, 

over which coals have to be " hauled " from the 

station to the village. The first time I saw Farmer 

Giles, he was bringing a load of coals up the hill 

in his little donkey-cart. Some people would have 

beaten the poor donkey, to make it work harder in 

toiling with its load up the steep hill ; but Farmer 

Giles did no such thing. No. He let the donkey 

rest at the foot of the hill, and while the poor 

animal was standing, he fastened a stout rope to 

the cart, put the rope over his own shoulder, and 

Farmer Giles and the donkey pulled the cart up 

the hill together ! I have respected Farmer Giles 

ever since, and one day, when I was telling this 

incident to a neighbor, I was glad to hear him say, 

" I have known Farmer Giles many years, and 

there is not a more worthy man in the parish. I 

have known him when he has had hard work to get 

along ; but I never heard him complain, nor find 
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fault with other people ; and I believe he would 
suffer any privation rather than be a burden to 
others." " JL merciful man regardeth the life of 
his beast" — Anon. 



Drinking Fountain and Troughs, 

%n %ttmmM\xi% Jors^ 

" Several years ago, when I was returning from 
a tour to the West, I put up one night at a small 
town near the Alleghany mountains. Whilst I 
was sitting, watching the variegated hues pro- 
duced by the rays of the setting sun upon that wild, 
rough, mountain scenery, I saw eight or nine large 
baggage-wagons approaching, drawn by four, and 
some of them by six horses. I now ascertained 
that the tavern where I was stopping, was a regu- 
lar lodging-place for these strong, coarse mountain 
wagoners. A short distance from the place where 
I was sitting, in front of the house, was a pump, 
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with a large trough, which was used for watering 
the horses. The handle of this pump, I noticed, 
always sprung up whenever any one got through 
using it. Some pump-handles, you know, always 
fall down ; this sprung up, so that a person, when 
pumping, had no occasion to lift the handle ; it 
raised itself. 

11 At the time this string of wagons approached 
the tavern? there was but little water in the 
trough — not near enough to supply the horses. 
Imagine, if you can, my pleasure and surprise, to 
see one of the horses that was first unharnesed, go 
to the pump, lay his head over the handle, press it 
down, and make the water issue from the spout. 
As he raised his head the handle would spring up, 
but down again he would press it, and force the 
water into the trough. In this manner that horse 
kept pumping with his head, until all the other 
horses had finished drinking. He then left the 
handle, went round to the trough, drank as much 
as he wanted himself, and then deliberately walked 
into the stable and took his place in one of the 
stalls." — Anecdotes from Banvard's "Singular 
Sagacity. 71 

11 Horses sometimes manifest great sagacity when 
their riders are exposed to danger. A remarkable 
instance of this is related of a Norwegian horse. 
His master fell from his saddle, and hung with one 
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foot entangled in the stirrup. Instead of dashing 
onward, as horses do among us under similar cir- 
cumstances, this animal stopped, and by twisting 
its body in different directions, endeavored to ex- 
tricate the peasant from his dangerous position, but 
in vain. The man was severely injured, and almost 
helpless, but the shock which he had received 
brought him to his senses. Instead of being dis- 
posed to take advantage of the man's position, as 
he lay upon the ground, the horse stooped, laid 
hold of the brim of his hat, and raised his head a 
little ; but the hat came off and his head fell again. 
The horse then seized the collar of his coat, and by 
that means, raised him so far from the ground, that 
he was enabled to draw his foot from the stirrup. 
After resting some time, he again mounted the 
horse and reached his home in safety." 
" What became of the horse after that?" 
" The man was so grateful to him for his preser- 
vation, that he would not part with the noble 
animal, but kept him, and provided for him till he 
died of old age." — Ibid. 

% Word, not a »t> 

In one of the London timber-yards there is a 
carter who is noted for his kindness to the horse 
which is under his care. He is deeply attached 
to it, and the handsome creature appears to be 
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equally fond of him. Such is the command that 
this man has acquired over his horse, that a whip 
is unnecessary. He has only to walk a little in 
advance, when, after a kind word or two, and the 
simple pointing of the finger, the noble animal 
will draw his burden much more readily than 
those which are cruelly lashed with the whip. 
Oh, that more kind words were used in the man- 
agement of horses, and fewer lashes of the whip. 
Horses, like human beings, are more easily drawn 
by kindness than driven by cruelty. 

(Sid Ja4 tty jtagata lorjty 

The whole of the stone required for Waterloo 
Bridge, London (excepting the balustrades, which 
were brought ready worked, from Aberdeen), was 
hewn in some fields adjacent to the erection on the 
Surrey side. It was transported on to the work 
upon trucks, drawn along railways, in the first in- 
stance over temporary bridges of wood ; and it is 
a remarkable circumstance that nearly the whole 
of the material was drawn by one horse, called 
" Old Jack," a most sensible animal, and a great 
favorite. His driver was, generally speaking, a 
steady and trustworthy man, though rather too 
fond of his dram before breakfast. As the railway 
along which the stone was drawn passed in front 
of the public-house door, the horse and truck were 
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usually pulled up, while Tom entered for his 
" morning.". On one occasion the driver stayed 
so long that "Old Jack," becoming impatient, 
poked his head into the open door, and, taking his 
master's coat collar between his teeth, though in a 
gentle sort of manner, pulled him out from the 
midst of his companions, and thus forced him to 
resume his day's work. 

Sty f mm of f mtes* 

On passing the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany's coal depot, in Holloway, not long ago, I 
saw a man vainly endeavoring, by means of a whip, 
to make one of the horses go in a particular direc- 
tion. A little, strong built man, with a black cap, 
made his appearance at the stable door, and whilst 
evidently annoyed at the rough treatment the noble 
animal was receiving, called out in kindly tones — 
" Come here my fine fellow, ' Hard-up ! Hard-upl' " 
for that was the name of the horse. He imme- 
diately turned in the direction of the friendly 
voice, and went like a little child to the kind- 
hearted stable-man ; and after receiving a few pats 
on the neck, and a few handfuls of oats, he quietly 
performed the duty assigned him. I was delighted 
to hear from the lips of this worthy horse-keeper: 
" If you cannot manage a horse, sir, by kindness, 
you cannot manage him at all. I don't care how 
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vicious a horse is, I think I can bring him to by 
kind treatment. Horses do a deal for our com- 
fort, and it's hard that they should be cruelly 
used." Oh, that all who have charge of horses 
were influenced by sentiments like these. How 
much suffering — how many blows and oaths would 
then be avoided. — Anon. 

lifting lost &g ffttdmm- 

Passing down Church street, in Islington, not 
long ago, I observed a man with his donkey, and 
cart of vegetables, about to start on their " round." 

The vegetables were first-rate, and the cheerful 
look of the man was pleasing, but what arrested 
my attention, was the well-fed, well-groomed, and 
beautiful donkey. 

" Your donkey does you credit," said I. 

" Many folks tell me so, sir, and he is a fine fel- 
low. I don't know how I should get on without 
Jack." 

"I conclude from Jack's appearance that you 
manage him without much whipping ?" 

" Whip ! I want no whip, sir, I have him at a 
word. He knows his work as well, sir, as I do. 
If I were ill, and had to send a stranger in my 
place, Jack would go the ' round ' and stop at every 
regular customer's door just as if I were with him." 
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" How much would Jack sell for, if you had to 
part with him ?" 

" Donkeys of his age are worth about £2, but 
I should be very sorry to part with Jack at all. 
He's well worth £5 sir. My wife wouldn't let 
me sell him for £10." 

Having got permission to take a photograph of 
the donkey and his worthy owner, we parted, As 
I passed along, 1 could not refrain from involun- 
tarily exclaiming, " How true is it, that there is 
nothing lost by kindness." s< 

$4 %M to gout[ lors^ 

As I was recently walking along one of the 
streets, I observed a man by the side of a horse 
and cart. The horse was drawing a heavy load 
with apparent ease. It was in such good condition, 
and was so well groomed, that it would not have 
disgraced a gentleman's carriage. I asked the 
man if the horse was his own property. He an- 
swered with honest pride, "He is, ma'am, and 
when he first came into my possession, he was ex- 
ceedingly stubborn, and would not work, but I 
would not have a whip used to him, and you see 
what he now is." I was much pleased to hear 
such a testimony, and wished that some unfeeling 
men whom I had seen cruelly beating and distress- 
ing the mouths, and in various ways inflicting 
3 
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wanton cruelty on the poor unoffending and de- 
fenceless animals under their care, would but fol- 
low such a good example. How much more labor 
would horses, mules, oxen, and other beasts of bur- 
den, cheerfully perform, if kindly treated. They 
are amongst the most generous, willing, and obe- 
dient creatures in existence, if* kindly treated, as 
experience has proved in thousands of instances. 
May all who have the care of horses and other 
animals, remember the York carter, and go and do 
likewise. Parents should check early, every indi- 
cation of cruelty in their children. Surely our 
merciful Creator wills that all his creatures may 
be made happy in the places where his wisdom has 
appointed them, and will he not require in the day 
of judgment, a strict account, from all who inflict 
wanton cruelty? — Anon. 
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The life-like anxiety with which the dog is list- 
ening for his master's footsteps, may teach man a 
lesson of fidelity to his " Master in heaven." It 
is impossible fully to estimate the value of dogs, 
when they are well trained, well fed, and kindly 
treated. One of our poets writes — 

"With eyes upraised, his master's look to scan, 
The joy, the solace, and the aid of man ; 
The rich man's guardian, and the poor man's friend, 
The only creature faithful to the end." 

$fy faithful $00. 

One day during the summer of , a dog was 

observed sitting on a man's clothes, which were lying 
on the banks of the Mersey, in Lancashire, Eng- 
land. The faithful creature kept a vigilant watch 
over the clothes, at the same time looking earnestly 
at the water, as though longing for his master's re- 
turn. No man being visible in the river, some 
passer-by concluded that the owner of the dog had 
been drowned. They gave the alarm ; inquiries 
were made, and it was found that the dog and 

(27) 
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clothes were the property of a gentleman, of 
Chester Road, Manchester. On the river being 
searched, his body was found at a little distance 
from the spot where the faithful dog kept watch 
over his clothes. He had left home early for the 
purpose of bathing. 

Some years ago, a person respectably dressed, 
went to a house in Deptford, to take lodgings, 
under the pretence that he had just arrived from 
the West Indies. Having agreed on the terms, 
he said he should send his trunk that night, and 
come himself the next day. About nine o'clock 
the trunk arrived, and was immediately carried 
into the lodger's bed-room. As the family were re- 
tiring to rest, their little house-dog, deserting his 
usual station in the shop, placed himself close to 
the door of the chamber where the chest was de- 
posited, and kept up an incessant barking. On 
the chamber door being opened, the dog flew to 
the chest, scratching and barking most furiously. 
All the efforts to get the dog out of the room were 
in vain. Suspicion was excited, the police were 
called in, the box was opened, when, to their utter 
astonishment,- they found in it " the lodger," who 
had been thus conveyed into the house, with the 
intention of robbing it. 
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Of a Bavarian Gentleman residing in England, taken from "All 
the Year Bound" by " The Moravian. 19 

Otto Striedinger, a gentleman connected with 

the Royal Victoria Hospital at Netley, went with 

two friends to a croquet party at Westend, about 

five miles from Netley, He was accompanied, as 

usual, by his favorite dog, Worry, a magnificent 

black retriever. The weather being extremely 

hot, the croquet did not begin before four o'clock, 

and was followed by supper, so that it was ten 

o'clock before the party broke up. The three 

gentlemen walked back to Netley in the dusk. 

The footpath by which they returned led through 

a private park, and across a common overgrown 

with heather. When about a mile from Netley, 

the walkers passed a reservoir which supplies the 

hospital with water. The night being hot and 

close, Mr. Striedinger wished to give his dog a 

swim. He whistled again and again , but no Worry 

came ; so he made up his mind that the dog had 

been hunting for his own private amusement, and 

had lost the track, as there was very little scent 

on the ground. Worry's master did not trouble 

himself about his whereabouts, as he had been for 

years a very independent dog, quite up to taking 

care of himself, and would doubtless find his way 

home later. Mr. Striedinger arrived at the hos- 
3* 
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pital, and was preparing to go to bed, when he re- 
membered that he had to answer two letters which 
he had received by that afternoon's post, just as he 
was starting with his friends to Westend. These 
letters were of great importance, and when Mr. 
Striedinger had looked for them without success, 
he felt extremely uncomfortable. He instituted a 
search all over the rooms, turned his writing-case 
topsy-turvy, looked through his desk, but all in 
vain. He then took a light, and had a hunt in 
every nook and corner of his office ; but came back 
empty-handed. Thoroughly tired and discomposed, 
he went to bed. Unable to sleep, he got up in the 
middle of the night to make another and an equally 
fruitless search. At last the morning sun began 
to light up the rooms, which was a signal for fresh 
investigations, with the same result. Then, and 
not before, the idea struck him that, the letters 
having been delivered just as he was starting for 
the croquet party, he must have read them on the 
way thither, and must have then put them in his 
coat pocket ; but when he thrust his hand into the 
pocket and drew it back empty, he felt convinced 
that his letters were lost beyond all chance of re- 
covery. Hoping against hope, however, he re- 
solved to make one more effort. 

He rushed off, unshaven and unkempt, to re- 
trace his steps of the previous day, looking right 
and left, turning over every scrap of paper he saw 
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on the road, stopping wherever he recollected that 
he and his companions had stopped the day before, 
mistaking everj object that was conspicuously light 
in t"he distance for the papers, and growing more 
despairing every minute. After walking on for 
about three miles, he espied a black object lying 
close to the footpath. It was Worry's black head. 
Reproaching himself for having in his great un- 
easiness forgotten his favorite, he whistled to 
"Worry, who, however, instead of showing his usual 
alacrity, remained lying motionless on the ground. 
His owner supposed him to be caught in one of the 
snares with which he knew the common to be 
thickly studded ; but, on his approaching Worry, 
up jumped the dog, leaving exposed to Mr. Stried- 
inger's delighted view the missing letters, together 
with a number of other loose papers. There had 
been a very heavy dew that night, and Worry's 
curly coat was as wet as if he had an hour's swim 
in the neighboring reservoir, but the papers were 
as dry, hot, and crisp as a breakfast-roll out of a 
baker's oven. There were marks of teeth on one 
or two of them, showing, either that before having 
had recourse to his subsequent and successful ex* 
pedient for preserving his master's property, Worry 
had endeavored to collect and carry the scattered 
manuscripts, or, which is more probable, that he 
had, finding them too numerous to allow of his 
acting on his retrieving instincts, brought all the 
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outlying letters within reach of the shelter of his 
outstretched body. It was now eight o'clock. 
This devoted dog had been on guard over these 
papers for sixteen hours; ever since the friends 
had gone to Westend, at about four o'clock on 
Wednesday afternoon. It must have been then, 
and not on the return to Netley, that Mr. Stried- 
inger dropped his letters ; for they fell out of a 
breast pocket of the coat which he hung over his 
arm when walking in the sultry heat of the after- 
noon, but which he wore on his way home at night, 
when it would be impossible for the contents of 
the pocket to escape. 

loiraprte and the Jog, 

The night after the battle of Bassano, the moon 
rose cloudless and brilliant over the sanguinary 
scene. Napoleon, who seldom exhibited any hilar- 
ity, or even exhilaration of spirits, in the hour of 
victory, rode, accompanied by his staff, over the 
plain covered with the bodies of the dying and the 
dead, and silent and thoughtful, seemed lost in 
painful revery. 

It was midnight. The confusion and the uproar 
of the battle had passed away, and the deep silence 
of the calm, starlight night, was only disturbed by 
the moans of the wounded and dying. Suddenly 
a dog sprang from beneath the cloak of his dead 
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master, and rushed to Napoleon, as if frantically 
imploring his aid, and then rushed back again to 
the mangled corpse, licking the blood from its face 
and hands, and howling most piteously. Napoleon 
was deeply moved by the affecting scene, and 
turned to his officers, with his hand pointed towards 
the faithful dog, and said with evident emotion; 
" There, gentlemen, that dog teaches us a lesson of 
humanity." 



$ oor $onto. 



One of the most affecting stories I ever heard 
about a dog, was told me many years ago, by an 
uncle of mine, who once lived in Paris. My uncle 
was walking one of the quays, when he saw a man 
approach, holding a dog by a chain. The poor 
animal was frightened, and yet did not attempt to 
struggle as he was being led along. He looked 
up piteously at his jailer, and every now and then 
tried to fawn about his feet, as if pleading with 
him. 

"Poor beast, he might know seemingly what 
was going to happen to him," said the man. 

" What is going to happen ?" inquired my uncle. 

" Sir, I'm going to drown him ; that is what will 
happen." 

" But why, sir, are you his master?" 
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" I am certainly his master, and he is old ; poor 
Ponto ! I am sorry, but it must be." 

The dog gave a low whine, and, trembb'ng, 
crouched close to his master. 

" He doe3 not seem so very old, and drowning 
is a hard death," remonstrated my uncle. 

" Sir, he is quite useless." 

While he was speaking the words, the man un- 
moored a little boat, lifted the dog in, and rowed 
to the middle of the stream. When he came to 
where the water was deepest, my uncle saw him 
lift up the dog suddenly, and throw him with 
great force into the stream. If the master had 
thought that the dog's age and infirmities would 
prevent his struggling for life, he was very much 
mistaken, for he rose to the surface, kept his head 
well up, and trod the water bravely. The man 
then began to push the dog away with an oar, and 
at last losing all patience, he struck out so far to 
deal the dog a blow, by which he overbalanced 
himself, and fell into the river. He could not 
swim, and now began the generous animal's ef- 
forts, not to save his own life, but that of the 
master, who was trying to drown him. The dog 
swam to him, and seizing fast hold of his coat-col- 
lar, held him up, until a boat put off to his rescue, 
and brought him, half drowned and wholly fright- 
ened, to the shore, his faithful dog barking, cry- 
ing, and licking his hands and face in the greatest 
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excitement of affection. I remember still the look 
with which my uncle used to tell how he stepped 
forward and asked the man : 

"Do you still think him useless — this noble, 
generous dog ?" 

" I think he deserves a better master/ 7 said a 
gentleman who had witnessed the incident, and 
there and then he made an effort to buy Ponto, 
but the man, embracing his dog, said hoarsely, 

" No, sir, no ; 1 was wrong. As long as I have 
a crust, I will give half to my poor Ponto." 

A woman who had a basket on her arm, came 
up at the time and said — 

" I should think you would, indeed, or else you 
ought to be ashamed to look him in the face," and 
out of her basket she took a piece of meat, and the 
dog was feasted and patted and made much of, and 
from that time as long as my uncle stayed in Paris, 
he often saw Ponto on the quay, and the story of 
his generosity to his master, made him so many 
friends, that the dog's keep was no longer burden- 
some. No one was suffered to molest him, and 
his old age was doubtless the happiest period of 
his life. —Jinon. 

We knew a dog which would, on the ringing of 
the bell by the postman, scamper to the gate and 
bring the letters to the house. 
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A gentleman walking along missed his hand- 
kerchief. His faithful dog Major was with him. 
" Major I" said his master. Major was at that 
moment on the opposite side of the street, ex- 
changing the news of the day with a young spaniel; 
but the moment he heard his master's voice call 
out "Major!" he left everything and ran imme- 
diately to see what his master wanted of him. 

" Major," said his master, " I have lost my hand- 
kerchief." Major paid great attention while his 
master put his hand into his left pocket, and 
showed him it was not there ; into his right pocket, 
nor was it there. He took off his hat. " It is not 
there," said he, shaking his head. "Now run, 
Major, and find it." 

The dog did not wait to be told a second time ; 
he set off instantly on the back track down street. 
"With his nose on the ground, he followed his 
master's steps until he reached a store. In he 
went, and running up a flight of stairs, scratched 
at the door of a counting-room where his master 
had been doing some business. The door was 
ajar; in went Major's nose; and smelling around, 
he discovered the lost article behind a chair in 
the corner of the room. 

" Whose dog is this?" asked the clerk. 

Major did not stop to explain his errand, but 
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gathering up the handkerchief, he bounded home, 
catching his master before he had time to get into 
the house. 
" Thank you, Major, thank you," said he. 

w 5w& (Mfttg's fog;" 

OR, THE BRUTE WISER THAN HIS MASTER. 

About one and twenty years ago, at the wharf 
of a well-known coal merchant on the Surrey side 
of the water, there worked a man, named John 
Godfrey. This man owned a dog, which was in 
the habit of accompanying his master on his visits 
to the public house, which were frequent. This 
dog was taught by his master (who ought to have 
known better,) to drink malt liquor; and the 
animal became so used to it, that he would not 
leave the public-house without it. On one occa- 
sion, when John Godfrey and one of his compan- 
ions visited a beer shop, in Gibson street, Waterloo 
road, his companion said, " Jack, let us make the 
dog drunk !" This was agreed upon ; more than 
the usual quantity of liquor was given to the 
animal, which had the desired effect. On reaching 
the house where his master lodged, the poor animal 
could not ascend the stairs leading to his master's 
room ; but kept rolling down as fast as he got up. 
This afforded much amusement to Jack Godfrey 
4 
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and his companion. But the poor dog, who lived 
five years after this occurrence, as if to mark his 
detestation of the worse than useless draught, 
would never afterwards taste it, but used to show 
his teeth and snarl, every time a publican's pot 
was presented to him. John Godfrey died in 
Lambeth Workhouse, the inside of which he would 
probably have never seen, had he followed the ex- 
ample of his poor dog. His companion continued 
for some time the degrading habit of getting in- 
toxicated, and was often reproved by his wife, with 
" You have not half the sense of Jack Godfrey's 
dog; that poor beast would not touch the filthy 
stuff after once feeling its ill effects !" 

A surgeon of Leeds, walking in the suburbs of 
that town, found a little spaniel who had been 
lamed. He carried the poor little animal home, 
bandaged up his leg, and after two or three days 
turned him out. The dog, however, returned to 
the surgeon's house every morning until his leg 
was perfectly well. At the end of several months 
the spaniel again came, in company with another 
dog, that was lame, and the little creature inti- 
mated, as well as piteous and intelligent looks 
could intimate, that he desired the same kind as- 
sistance to be rendered to his friend as had been 
bestowed on himself! 
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®td j&mmt $<Ig and tfy jlojj* 

Towards the close of the last century, an aged 
beggar, commonly known as " Old Simon," used to 
take his station at the old gateway leading into 
the churchyard of St. Giles in the Fields. He was 
a very eccentric character. He dressed himself 
daily, in several hats, coats, and waistcoats. On 
his fingers he wore several brass rings. He car- 
ried about with him a collection of cuttings from 
newspapers, scraps from " Fox's Book of Martyrs," 
and a few tattered numbers of " The Gentleman's 
Magazine ;" and he used to entertain such as chose 
to stop and listen to him, with the information he 
had gleaned from his ragged library. 

Simon had been the owner of many dogs ; and 
of Rover, the last he ever possessed, the following 
story is told. 

Rover belonged to a shepherd, at Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, who was in the habit weekly of driving 
cattle to a slaughter-house, in the neighborhood of 
Covent Garden. 

One day Rover unfortunately had his left eye 
so much injured by the horn of a bullock, that its 
master requested Simon to tak« charge of it until 
it should recover. The old beggar consented, at- 
tached Rover to his arm with a piece of string ; 
and when, by means of rest and careful tending, 
the poor dog recovered his health sufficiently to be 
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able to resume his bullock-driving duties — he, not 
without a pang of sorrow at the separation, handed 
him over to his master. But the dog never forgot 
the kindness of the beggar. 

Every market-day, the dog, on its way after the 
drove to the slaughter-house, would neglect its 
charge for a brief time, and, running to the gateway 
of St. Giles' church, would enjoy the pleasure of 
being patted and caressed by Old Simon; and 
would then, in high glee, scamper off to overtake 
the drove. 

These visits of the dog to the beggar were re- 
gularly paid for many months ; but they came to a 
sudden stop. 

Week after week rolled away, and neither Rover 
nor his master were seen wending their way 
towards the Seven Dials ; when, one morning, to 
Old Simon's delight and surprise, the grateful 
animal came crouching behind his feet, and lifting 
up, with sorrowful glance, its only remaining eye, 
implored protection and comfort. The dog, though 
" its coat was as rough as the bristles of a cocoa- 
nut," had a warm heart. Its master had died. It 
had watched by his death-bed for weeks, and, when 
he was laid within the shadow of the elms of Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, it made its way to London, and 
devoted its services to him who had befriended it 
in its time of suffering. 

Rover and Old Simon were inseparable com- 
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panions ever afterwards, and both lodged under a 
staircase in an old dilapidated tenement, called 
Rat's Castle, in Dyot street, now George street. 

Rover was a universal favorite, and it is recorded 
that the Honorable Daines Barrington never passed 
Old Simon without giving him sixpence, to be spent 
in food for the dog. 

Itotrq and ftia <parj$ 

Away among the highland hills, 

'Mid yellow broom and purple heather, 

Where the wild dear and rushing rills 
Go leaping down the crags together. 

Where gray mists cling around the rocks 
In which the eagle has his dwelling, 

Where lowing kine and bleating flocks, 
Browse round the spring in crystal welling. 

Away where blows the mountain gale 
Along the sea-beat shore of Duart, 

Within a birchen — sheltered vale, 
Abode a shepherd, Willie -Stewart. 

A faithful dog he had, whose bark 
Was known the isle of Mull all over, 

And strangers oft would pause to mark 
The skill and gentleness of Rover. 

Well could he bring the scattered flock 
From glen and mountain-height together, 

Or to the fold beneath the rock 
Drive the young lambs in stormy weather 
4* 
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And when old Rover was at home, 
He there displayed his kindly feeling 

Nothing could tempt him forth to roam 
Across the threshold of the shieling. 

If Willie and his wife went out, 

And left the baby in his keeping, 
Old Rover by the cradle sat 

And watched the child awake or sleeping. 

Unto his trust he still was true, 
And ne'er gave way to frisking folly, 

A better dog I never knew 
Than Willie Stewart's shaggy collie. 

Sfy JWHur'a log and ifcq Sdfq. 

A miller of Banningham, in consequence of a 
scarcity of wind, gave his son leave to spend a day 
or two with his grandfather, at Marsham, a dis- 
tance of about four miles. On the following day 
there was a fresh breeze, and finding he should 
require the boy's assistance, and having no person 
to send after him, he determined to try what his 
dog could do. A note was written and tied 
around the animal's neck, and ho was forthwith 
despatched on his errand. On his arrival at the 
house, a good deal of merriment was caused by the 
dog not allowing any one but his young master to 
touch the note, but he successfully performed his 
mission. 
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OF THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD'S DOG "SIRRAH." 

The celebrated shepherd-poet, James Hogg, had 
a dog named Sirrah. " He was," says he, " beyond 
all comparison, the best dog I ever saw. He was 
of a surly, unsocial temper, disdaining all flattery, 
and refused to be caressed ; but his attention to his 
master will never again be equalled by any of the ( 
canine race. The first time I saw him, a drover was 
leading him by a rope; he was hungry and lean; 
and far from being a beautiful cur. The man had 
bought him of a boy, for three shillings, somewhere 
on the border, and doubtless had fed him very ill 
on his journey. I thought I discovered a sort of 
sullen intelligence in his face, notwithstanding his 
dejected and forlorn situation; so I gave the drover 
a guinea for him, and appropriated him to myself. 
He was scarcely then a year old, and knew so little 
of herding, that he had never turned sheep in his 
life; but as soon as he discovered that it was his 
duty to do so, and that it obliged me, I can never 
forget with what anxiety and eagerness he learned 
his different evolutions. He would try every day 
till he found out what I wanted him to do, and 
when once I made him understand a direction, he 
never forgot or mistook it again. Well as I knew 
him, he often astonished me, for when hard pressed 
in accomplishing the task that he was put to, he 
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had expedients of the moment that bespoke a great 
share of the reasoning faculty. After seven hun- 
dred lambs, which were once under his care at 
weaning time, broke up at midnight and scampered 
off in three divisions across the hills, in spite of all 
that a shepherd and a lad could do to keep them 
together, < Sirrah/ cried the shepherd, in great af- 
fliction, « my man, they're a 7 awa/ The night was 
, so dark that he did not see Sirrah ; but the faithful 
animal had heard his master's words — words, such 
as of all others, were sure to set him most on the 
alert — and without more ado he silently set off in 
quest of the recreant flock. Meanwhile the shep- 
herd and his companion did not fail to do all that 
was in their power to recover their lost charge; 
they gpent the whole night in scouring the hills for 
miles round, but of neither the lambs nor Sirrah 
could they obtain the slightest trace. ' It was the 
most extraordinary circumstance/ said the shep- 
herd, * that ever occurred in my pastoral life. We 
had nothing for it (day having dawned), but to re- 
turn to our master and inform him that we had lost 
his whole flock, and knew not what had become of 
one of them. On our way home, however, we dis- 
covered a body of lambs at the bottom of a deep 
^ravine, and the indefatigable Sirrah standing in 
front of them, looking all around for some relief, 
but still standing true to his charge. The sun 
was then up ; and when we first came in view of 
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them we concluded that it was one of the lambs 
which Sirrah had been unable to manage until he 
came to that commanding situation. But what 
was our astonishment when we discovered that not 
one lamb of the whole flock was wanting !' How 
he had got all the divisions collected in the dark, 
is beyond my comprehension. The charge was left * 
entirely to himself, from midnight until the rising 
of the sun ; and if all the shepherds of the forest 
had been there to have assisted him, they could 
not have effected it with greater propriety. All 
that I can further say is, that I never felt so grateful 
to any creature below the sun, as 1 did to my 
honest Sirrah that morning." James Hogg. 

Going over one of the large plantations of pears 
some years ago, I noticed a fine large dog *that 
followed our steps. On my expressing my admi- 
ration of him, the owner of the plantation said, 
with much animation : 

" Yes, sir ; but I had a much finer one before 
this ! a most faithful dog too : and I will give you 
a proof of it. I then had in my service a herdman 
who had been with me several years, and with 
whom the dog was most familiar and friendly. 
But one day this man went into yonder store- 
house, in the middle of the plantation, and took 
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and secreted some of the pears in his pockets, and 
was then coming out. But the dog, who had 
followed him as usual, saw the transaction, and 
placed himself at the door of the storehouse with- 
out. He then barked and raged so furiously that 
the man was afraid to stir. I was at a distant 
part of the plantation, but hearing the strange and 
angry barking, I came to see the cause ; and im- 
mediately my suspicions were raised. I said to 
the man — I am sure something is wrong. What 
have you been doing?' The man was obliged to 
confess his guilt, produced the stolen pears, and 
the dog was instantly pacified. I felt it my duty 
to dismiss the man." — Anon. 

% (Jfmnd in Hbe& 

A Shepherd's Dog showed a remarkable degree 
of intelligence, which proved exceedingly useful to 
two men who were driving a flock of sheep. The 
sheep were the property of J. R. Tomline, Esq., of 
Stokefield, and the men in charge were almost at 
their wit's end in trying to drive them to their 
destination, the difficulty being increased by the 
approaching darkness. The dog, which happened 
to come up, although quite a stranger to the men, 
volunteered his assistance, and went with the flock 
to their destination, about a mile distant from 
where he met them. Having done his work he 
returned home. 
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dfarlo and the Sraafwa, 

A gentleman in the city of York had a noble 
dog, which was not only expert in fetching sticks 
out of the river Ouse and the Foss, but had been 
taught by his master to fetch things from shops, 
etc. Sometimes the gentleman would purchase 
an article and leave it on the counter, at the same 
moment calling the dog's attention to it. On 
leaving the shop, he would proceed perhaps a 
quarter of a mile away, and then give the order, 
" Go back, Carlo, and fetch that parcel." Away 
goes Carlo, and in a few minutes the noble animal 
would return with the purchase. One day the dog 
presented a somewhat laughable spectacle. The 
owner went into a brushmaker's shop and bought 
a dusting-brush. It was pointed out to Carlo as 
usual. Unfortunately for the brushmaker he did 
not cut the string which tied the brush to a number 
of others. When Carlo darted into the shop and 
seized his master's purchase, he dragged the large 
bundle of about a dozen brushes into Coney street. 
Out rushed the brushmaker; but, on attempting to 
seize the bundle, Carlo gave him to understand 
that he thought they vrere paid for. Away went 
dog and brushes along the streets of York, and 
Carlo never stopped until he laid the treasure at 
the feet of his astonished master. It was not until 
the master interfered that Carlo would surrender. 
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It was impossible to refrain from laughing at the 
comical sight of Carlo dragging along the brushes, 
and the unfortunate shopkeeper running after his 
stolen goods. — From " Our Dumb Companions" 



(^omical gop. 



In the life of that remarkable man, Samuel 
Drew, of Cornwall, an amusing account is given of 
two dogs belonging to his family. He states : 

" Our dairy was under a room which was used 
as a barn, into which the fowls found their way, 
and, in scratching among the chaff, scattered dust 
on the pans below, to the great annoyance of my 
mother-in-law. In this, a favorite cock of hers was 
the chief transgressor. One day, in harvest, she 
went into the dairy, followed by our little dog, and 
finding dust again on the milk-pans, she exclaimed, 
« I wish that cock was dead !' Not long after, she 
being with us in the harvest-field, we observed the 
little dog dragging along the cock, just killed, 
which, with an air of triumph, he laid at my 
mother-in-law's feet. She was dreadfully exas- 
perated at the literal fulfilment of her hastily 
uttered wish, and, snatching a stick from the hedge, 
attempted to give the dog a beating. The dog 
seeing the reception he was likely to meet with, 
where he evidently expected marks of approbation, 
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left the bird and ran off, she brandishing the stick, 
and saying in a loud and angry tone, ' I'll pay thee 
for this by-and-by V In the evening she was about 
to put her threat into execution, when she found 
the little dog established in a corner of the room, 
and the large dog standing over it Endeavoring 
to fulfil her intention, by first driving off the large 
dog, he gave her plainly to understand that he 
was not at all disposed to relinquish his post She 
then sought to get at the small dog behind the 
other ; but the threatening gesture and fierce growl 
of the large one apparently proclaimed, ' Touch 
him if you dare,' and sufficiently indicated that the 
attempt would not be a little perilous. The result 
was, that she abandoned her design," — Ibid. 



% earned from ieath frg a $O0> 

H. Hawkes, a farmer, residing at Hailing, in 
Kent, was late one evening at Maidstone market. 
On returning at night with his dog, who was 
usually at his heels, he took his way over Snod- 
land brook. The snow fell so fast that he lost his 
way, and being exhausted, fell down into the snow, 
turning upon his back, and was soon overpowered 
by either sleep or cold. His faithful dependant 
first scratched away the snow, so as to throw up a 
sort of protecting wall around his helpless master, 
5 
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then mounted upon the exposed body, rolled round 
and laid upon his master's bosom, for which his 
shaggy coat proved a most seasonable covering 
and eventful protection during the dreadful severity 
of the night, the snow falling all the time. The 
following morning, a person who was out with his 
gun, perceiving an appearance rather uncommon, 
ventured to approach the spot; upon his coming 
up, the dog got off the body, and after repeatedly 
shaking himself to get disentangled from the accu- 
mulated snow, encouraged the sportsman, by actions 
of the most significant nature, to come near the 
side of his master. Upon wiping away the icy in- 
crustation from the face, the countenance was im- 
mediately recollected, but the frame appeared 
lifeless. Assistance was procured to convey the 
body to the first house upon the skirts of the vil- 
lage, when a pulsation being observed, every pos- 
sible means was instantly adopted to promote his 
recovery. After a short time the farmer was suf- 
ficiently restored to relate his own story, as already 
recited, and in gratitude for his miraculous escape, 
ofl(tered a silver collar to be made for his friendly 
protector, as a perpetual remembrancer of the 
transaction. 

A gentleman of the faculty in the neighborhood, 
hearing of the circumstance, and finding it so well 
authenticated, immediately made an offer of ten 
guineas for the dog, which the grateful farmer re- 
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fused, exultingly adding, " so long as 1 have a bone 
to my meat, or a crust to my bread, 1 will divide 
it with the faithful friend who has preserved my 
life ;" and this he did in a perfect conviction that 
the warmth of the dog, in covering the most vital 
part, had continued the circulation, and prevented 
a total stagnation of the blood by the frigidity of 
the elements.— Anon. 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

A gentleman connected with the Newfoundland 
fishery was once possessed of a dog of singular 
fidelity and sagacity. On one occasion a boat and 
crew in his employ were in circumstances of com 
siderable peril, just outside a line of breakers* 
which, owing to some change in wind or weather, 
had, since the departure of the boat, rendered the 
return passage through them most hazardous. 

The spectators on shore were quite unable to 
render any assistance to their friends afloat. Much 
time had been spent, and the danger seemed to in- 
crease rather than diminish. Our friend, the dog, 
looked on for a length of time, evidently aware of 
there being a great cause for anxiety in those 
around. Presently, however, he took to the water, 
and made his way through the raging waves to the 
boat. The crew supposed he wished to join them, 
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and made various attempts to induce him to come 
aboard; but no, he would not go within their 
reach, but continued swimming about a short dis- 
tance from the boat. After a while, and several 
comments on the peculiar conduct of the dog, one 
of the hands suddenly divined his apparent mean- 
ing. " Give him the end of a rope," he said, 
" that is what he wants." The rope was thrown, 
the dog seized the end in an instant, turned 
round, and made straight for the shore, where a 
few minutes afterwards, boat and crew — thanks to 
the intelligence of their four-footed friend, were 
placed safe and sound. 

Sftq ^ntman'a g)og. 

One of the most useful of dogs is said to be a 
London fireman's dog. When the fire-bell rings, 
there seems to be no one in a greater hurry to be 
off than Bob. He runs before the engine and 
clears the way. Arrived at the scene of the fire, 
if ordered, he will run up ladders, jump through 
windows, and enter dangerous rooms, more quickly 
than the firemen. 

On one occasion he darted into a burning house, 
and in a few moments was seen coming out with 
a poor cat in his mouth. Ho carried her very 
safely, and gently dropped her in a place of safety ! 
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Among other interesting anecdotes of him, it 
is related, that a house was on fire, and the fire- 
men thought all the inmates had gone out of it ) 
but Bob kept barking and scratching at a small 
door. The firemen ordered him away, but he 
barked more loudly than ever ; they were fearful 
if this door should be opened, it might make the 
fire burn more rapidly, but as the dog continued 
boisterous, one of the firemen said : " There's some 
reason why Bob makes this ado— let's break open 
the door 1" The door was burst open, when, to 
their astonishment, they found a poor little child, 
who, but for him, might have been burnt to death. 
The Band of Hope Review. 

Jfeasomng of a gog- 

Extraordinary as the following anecdote may 
appear to some persons, it is strictly true, and 
shows the sense, and 1 am strongly inclined to 
add, reason of the Newfoundland dog. A friend 
of mine, while shooting wild fowl with his brother, 
was attended by a sagacious dog of this breed. 
In getting near some reeds by the side of a river, 
they threw down their hats, and crept to the^edge - 
of the water, where they fired at some birds. r 
They soon afterwards sent the dog to bring their 
hats, one of which was smaller than the other. 
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After several attempts to bring theui together 
in his mouth, the dog at last placed the smaller 
hat in the larger one, pressed it down with his 
foot, and thus was able to bring them both at the 
same time. — Arum. 



A gentleman sold a considerable flock of sheep 
to a dealer, which the latter had not hands to 
drive. The seller, however, told him he had a 
very intelligent dog, which he would send to assist 
him to a place about thirty miles off, and that when 
he reached the end of his journey, he had only to 
feed the dog, and desire him to go home. The 
dog accordingly received his orders, and set off 
with the flock and the drover ; but he was absent 
bo many days that his master began to have serious 
alarms about him, when one morning, to his great 
surprise, he found hia dog returned with a very 
large flock of sheep, including the whole that he 
had lately sold. The fact turned out to be that 
the drover was so pleased with the colley that he 
resolved to steal him, and locked him up till the 
time when lie was to leave the country. The dog 
grew sulky, and made various attempts to escape, 
and one evening he succeeded. Whether the dog 
bad discovered the drover's intention, and sup* 
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posed that the sheep were also stolen, it is difficult 
to say ; but by his conduct it looked so, for he im- 
mediately went to the field, collected the sheep, and 
drove them all back to his master. — Glasgow Post. 



8Cfy Jutftjfu! Jog*. 

It seems almost incredible, and yet we are as- 
sured it is true. Some time ago, a sporting gen- 
tleman was suddenly called away by urgent busi- 
ness from his shooting-box. Expecting to return 
in a few hours, he left his fine dogs shut up in one 
of the rooms in which game was kept. Instead 
of returning as expected, the gentleman had to 
start for a distant part of the country. He forgot 
all about his poor dogs. On his return, several 
days later, he found them quite dead. Although 
starving for food, the noble creatures had not even 
touched their master's game! Noble dogs, ye 
deserved more thoughtful treatment from your 
masterl We need not add, that the grief of the 
owner was great, on finding the sad result of his 
forgetfulness, but his reproachings could not re- 
store to life his faithful dogs. How much suf- 
fering there is in the world, not only amongst 
animals but human beings, from forgetfulness. 
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Jtfowrjj oj a lEatrft &g a gog. 

An English gentleman some time ago went to 
the French Vauxhall Gardens, with a large mastiff, 
which was refused admittance, and the gentleman 
left him in the care of the body guards who are 
placed there. The Englishman, sometime after he 
had entered, returned to the gates and informed 
the guard that he had lost his watch, telling the 
sergeant that if he would permit him to take in his 
dog, he would soon discover the thief. His re- 
quest being granted, the gentleman made motions 
to the dog of what he had lost, when the sagacious 
creature immediately ran about amongst the com- 
pany, and traversed the gardens, till at last he laid 
hold of a man. The gentleman insisted that this 
person had got his watch, and on being searched, 
not only the missing watch, but six others were 
discovered in his pockets. 

fjUht ty IN IN* 

During the hot months much suffering amongst 
the poor dogs might be prevented, if persons would 
keep a supply of water in a small trough or bucket, 
from which the canine travellers can "lap" as they 
pass by : and what a boon it would prove in some 
cases if it should avert madness. 
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$\m$ in ity QJfidd and th^ <$m\. 

One of the loveliest sights in the country is 
that of the sheep and the lambs enjoying their 
freedom in the beautiful green fields. One of the 
saddest sights to be seen in the city is, when these 
same innocent and harmless creatures are cruelly 
beaten and goaded to the drove-yard or the 
slaughter-house. These poor animals, which have 
to be killed for the food of man, are surely enti- 
tled, at least, to be treated with kindness and 
consideration. God, who has declared not a spar- 
row falls to the ground without his notice, is not 
unmindful of cruelty practiced on the defenceless 
cattle. 



$fa| $ind Jrotrq, 



A gentleman writes: "In a daily walk, pur- 
suing my invariable custom of giving tracts, with 
a word of admonition, I met some country drovers 
and cattle on their way to London. As usual, I 
individually addressed them, and was pleased with 

(57) 
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the respectful manner in which they listened and 
received my tracts. To one flock of sheep my at- 
tention was particularly attracted ; as it steadily 
approached me, I noticed their Drover deliberately 
waving to and fro a long stick, with a handker- 
chief attached to the end, which had the desired 
effect of urging them onwards, without the assist- 
ance of dogs, for he had none. On presenting him 
a tract, published by the London Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, he immediately 
said : " From you, sir, I received a tract some time 
ago — it was indeed very good, and but too true : 
cruelty is a crying sin. I act as a Drover only 
when I can get no other work. The drover, 
whose place I now fill was a sad drunkard ; his 
master could trust him no longer; his sheep, 
through his neglect, were often injured and run 
over. Poor sheep suffer dreadfully — they travel 
long distances, become tired, fall lame, besides 
meeting with ill treatment and accidents. To 
urge them on in their suffering state is a great 
trial to the temper, and very painful to a man of 
feeling. It grieves one to see such patient inno- 
cent creatures, ill-used by swearing, passionate, 
drinking drovers, who not only deal out heavy 
blows with their sticks, but set on their dogs, who 
shockingly harass and torment them. I cannot 
hurt them myself; this pole that I use answers 
every purpose, and I can manage very well with- 
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out a dog." Sincerely I commended his merciful 
conduct, while to heaven I silently offered thanks- 
giving and praise, that one, even one of the thought- 
less throng of drovers, exercised tenderness and 
compassion towards the defenceless groaning crea- 
tion. The circumstances affected me. I desired 
the drover to call at my house on his return ; he 
did so, and at my request, told me his brief his- 
tory. I was induced by letter to make inquiries 
concerning him, to which his minister replied, in- 
forming me that the drover and his wife were 
members of the church under his pastoral care ; 
filling up that relation with credit to themselves, 
and much satisfaction to him, being " rich in faith, 
though poor in this world," a faith proved to be 
genuine by its fruits, for " The righteous sheweth 
mercy," Psalm xxxvii. 21; and "A righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast," Prov. xii. — Anon. 



3fed, Jtot g)riot«; 



OR, A WORD TO CATTLE DROVERS. 

I recently saw on one of the roads leading out 
of Birmingham, a flock of about two hundred sheep. 
They were coming along cheerfully and quickly, 
with a very different air from the bewildered, 
frightened look that sheep so often have amid the 
crowds and bustle of our large towns. On look- 
ing down the road, I expected to see the drovers 
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with some dogs at their heels. To my surprise 
there were none. On looking again I saw that a 
man was at the head of the flock, and that the 
sheep were quietly following him. The scene re- 
minded me of the words of the Good Shepherd — 
" My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, arid 
they follow me." If the plan of leading sheep 
were generally adopted, not only would much suf- 
fering and terror be spared to the sheep, but no 
little trouble, annoyance, and loss of time to the 
men who have the charge of them. Let it be once 
well understood that sheep are creatures made to 
be led, not driven, and then half the confusion and 
cruelty of our markets would be avoided. 

[The foreign sheep imported into England are 
easily led but cannot be driven. Their train- 
ing in this respect is worthy the adoption of 
English farmers. A Smithfield drover, who had 
a large flock under his charge, said to us some 
time ago : " I can manage this flock of foreign 
sheep myself with ease, but if they were English 
sheep, they would be as much as six men could 
manage.] — Anon. 

%mi\ ion'i iriw{. 

" I was much amused once/ 7 writes Thompson, 
in his Note Book of a Naturalist, " in Belgium, at 
a curious contrivance adopted by a shepherd to 
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extricate himself from a dilemma, and at the 
readiness with which his sheep obeyed his inten- 
tions. 

" Preceding his flock, he was moving them to a 
fresh pasture, when his progress was stopped by a 
large cornfield, through which there was only a 
narrow foot-path. His knowledge of the habits of 
his charge, made him thoroughly aware of the de- 
struction they would commit if left to follow him 
at their leisure ; so, after a few moments reflection, 
he started off at the top of his speed, the whole 
flock pursuing him at a gallop, and almost in single 
file, without doing the slightest damage." 

Smdwaa to gutimak 

How much more happiness there is in the world, 
when kind words are used instead of angry words 
and blows. How powerful is kindness! Some 
years ago a very young calf was taken care of by 
a young lady who made a pet of it. When it 
became an heifer, for some reason it was parted 
with, and she lost sight of it for about two years. 
At the end of that time, as she was walking with 
a friend in a lane, she met a herd of cattle, when 
one of them came up to her, showing evident 
symptoms of pleasure. The lady immediately 
patted her old acquaintance, who, after being 
6 
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satisfied by these marks of favor, quietly turned 
back to the herd. 

Let parents encourage their children in acts of 
kindness to the Dumb Creation. 

Sty boat's d£ar<} of fo\ goratjg* 

The devices of this animal to hide her young 
from the fox are very remarkable. She discerns 
her enemy at a great distance, conceals her treas- 
ure in a thicket, and boldly intercepts the for- 
midable marauder. He seldom fails to approach 
the place where the kid is crouching, but the dam 
with her horns, receives him at all points, and 
never yields till spent with fatigue and agitation. 
If a high crag, or stone, should be near when she 
descries the fox, she mounts upon it, taking the 
young one under her body. The fox goes round 
and round, to catch an opportunity for making a 
spring at the little trembler, but fhe goat thrusts 
her horns into his flank with such force as to be 
often unable to withdraw them, and all three — 
goat, kid, and fox, have been frequently found 
dead at the bottom of the precipice. It is said 
that the goats know their progeny to several gen- 
erations. The variotfs tribes herd and repose on 
the hills in separate parties." 

Dr. Hancock quotes one of the most remarkable 
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proofs of sagacity and resource in the goat, and 
this operation has been, it seems, observed more 
than once. "When two goats meet on a ledge 
bordering upon a precipice, and find there is no 
room, either to pass each other or to return, after 
a pause, as if for reflection, one crouches down, and 
the other walks gently over his back, when each 
continues his perilous journey along the narrow 
path." 

®k$tmt ami ity dfaptam. 

Among many of the remarkable incidents re- 
lated of Elephants, the following is the only one 
selected : 

"An amusing anecdote is given by Captain 
Williamson of an elephant named * Pangal/ which 
showed remarkable sagacity. This animal, when 
on a march, refused to carry on his back a larger 
load than he thought was right and proper. He 
would pull down as much of the burden as reduced 
it to the weight which he conceived it was fair for 
him to bear. One day the quartermaster of the 
brigade became enraged at this apparent obstinacy 
of the animal, and very cruelly threw a ten-pin at 
his head. A few days afterward, as the elephant 
was on his way from camp to water, he overtook 
the quartermaster, and, seizing him in his trunk, 
lifted him into a large tamarind tree, which over- 
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hung the road, and left him to cling to the 
branches, and get down the best way that he 
could." 



jSaprifji of a dfai 



In Rees* Cyclopaedia a story is given, as well 
vouched for, of a cat that had been brought up in 
amity with a bird ; and *being one day observed to 
seize suddenly hold of the latter, which happened 
to be perched out of its cage, on examining, it was 
found that a stray cat had entered the room, and, 
that this alarming step was a manoeuvre to save 
the bird, till the intruder should depart. 



o:*;o 



df mrninfl of ifu* <Jb& 

The cunning of foxes is proverbial ; but I know 
not if it was ever more remarkably displayed than 
in the Duke of Beaufort's country, where Reynard, 
being hard pressed, disappeared suddenly, and 
was, after strict search, found immersed in a water- 
pool up to the very snout, by which he held a 
willow-bough hanging over the pond. 

Lord Brougham. 
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Sinfis of Spring. 

Sweet herald of May flowers, small and brown coated, 
Who loves rural precincts and dwellings of men. 

From a boy, on thy clear mellow tones I have doated, 
As they rang in the fresh morning air, little Wren. 

And Oh, how the bosom in boyhood was gladdened, 
As you came with the tropical breath of Brazil ; 

When Eurus no more from the cold ocean saddened, 
And the evenings inspired the lone Whip-poor-Will. 

'Twas joy ere we rose, in the cold dawn to listen 
To chanticleer's call to the matronly hen ; 

But the youthful heart echoes, when early dews glisten, 
The voices of Martin, of Robin and Wren. 

The Martin and Wren on their boxes are singing, 
The Robin has built in the old poplar tree, 

Bound the door the fresh grass in luxuriance is springing, 
Where the slate-colored Catbird hops fearless and free. 

'Tis the time of the crab-apple blossoms, sweet scented, 
While with azure Houstonias the meadow is gay ; 

And oh, if the bosom is ever contented, 
It must be in the lap of luxurious May. 

6* (65) 
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The trees in the peach orchard, clothed in their glory, 
Seem like hills which are mantled with roseate snow ; 

And the gay Orioles there tell their annual story, 
Of the soft vernal pleasures, as singing they go. 

And ruby-winged Blackbirds the elm branches clouding, 
From afar, send their medley of strains to our door ; 

Rapid and sweet, as when ripples are crowding 
In musical play o'er the pebbly shore. 

Mingled with these, are the Reed-birds' clear voices, 
Not unlike the fine tones of a Spanish guitar ; — 

O'er his nest, in the thicket, the Brown Thrush rejoices ; 
And the scarlet-robed Tanager glows like a star. 

Then the Humming-bird sips of his nectarine diet, 
And the white-headed Bee boldly looks in your face ; 

All nature in jubilee seems to run riot ; 
But her wildness is beauty, her frolic is grace. 

And lo ! when the fires of sunset are burning, 
And paint the white clouds where they float in the west, 

The train of brown Swallows, from forage returning, 
Dart one by one to their chimney-built nest. 

The yellow Finch swings on the thistle or mullein, 
As it waves to and fro in the westerly breeze ; 

But there is a bird makes the husbandman sullen ; 
'Tis the King-bird, when claiming his tithe of the Bees. 

I have known the quick Wren, the familiar and peerless, 

Build in a gourd while it hung in a shed ; 
And 'twas pleasant to see that musician so fearless, 

Though his rude pendant cradle was brushed by my head. 
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Thrice welcome ye warblers, returned from the tropic ; 

And May, rosy month, there's a welcome for you ; 
Not for me shall the Nightingale now be a topic, 

Nor the sweet Organista that sings in Peru. 

Welcome first-born of the three Summer Graces ;' 
Welcome thy cool eve, and warm fragrant day ; 

Welcome thy brilliant, aerial races ; 
Thrice welcome, thou laughing and garlanded May ! 

T. A. Conrad. 



MM m Jtf 



What is it we see in the golden ray 
That heralds the dawn of the coming day ? 
When the lark soars up to the bright'ning blue, 
And each flower wears a necklace of pearly dew ! 
What is it we see in the cloudless sun 
When but half of his glorious course is run, 
When the lake seems to sleep in its mountain bed, 
And the drowsy bird nods in the bough overhead ? 
What is it we see, when in twilight gray, 
Stream, river, and forest seem fading away 
Till the stars, one by one, take their place in the skies, 
And look down on earth with their sparkling eyes 1 

What is it we hear in the birds' sweet song, 
The echoing rocks and the woodlands prolong, 
Till the peasant stands on the daisied lea 
And thinks, Oh how happy that bird must be ? 
What is it we hear, when the wind blows sweet 
O'er the rippling lake and the ripening wheat, 
When the leaves of the forest are dancing free, 
And the white-sailed bark speeds away to sea ? 
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What is it we hear, when o'er rocks and sand, 
The bright waves are racing and chasing to land, 
Till high on the glittering shingle and shells, 
They break in a shower of diamond bells. 

"What is it ? There is only one thing it can be ! 
It has given us the power both to hear and to see, 
It spreads out the sky and the earth's verdant sod, 
What is it ? The power and the goodness of God. 



jRngtng girds. 

The birds ! the birds of summer hours ! 

They bring a gush of glee, 
To the child among the fragrant flowers, 

To the sailor on the sea. 



We hear their thrilling voices 
In their swift and airy flight, 

And the inmost heart rejoices, 
With a calm and pure delight. 

Amid the morning's fragrant dew, 
Amidst the mists of even, 

They warble on, as if they drew 
Their music down from heaven. 

And when their holy anthems 
Gome pealing through the air, 

Our hearts leap forth to meet them, 
With a blessing and a prayer. 
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Inward, inward to thy heart, 

Kindly nature, take me ; 
Lovely, even as thou art, 

Full of loving, make me. 

Thou knowest naught of dead cold forms, 

Knowest naught of littleness ; 
Lifeful truth thy being warms, 

Majesty and earnestness. 

In the joyous song they sing ; 

In the liquid air they cleave ; 
In the sunshine ; in the shower ; 

In the nests they weave." Mart Howitt. 



feat in fromdetun. 

Illustration of Matthew x., 19, 20, 21. 

On a bridge I was standing one morning, 
And watching the current roll by, 

"When suddenly into the water 
There fell an unfortunate fly. 

The fishes that swam to the surface 
"Were looking for something to eat, 

And I thought that the hapless young insect 
Would surely afford them a treat. 

" Poor thing !" I exclaimed with compassion, 
" Thy trials and dangers abound, 

For if thou escap'st being eaten, 
Thou canst not escape being drowned." 
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No sooner the sentence was spoken, 
Than lo, like an angel of love, 

I saw, to the waters beneath me, 
A leaflet descend from aboye. 

It glided serene on the streamlet, 
Twas an ark to the poor little fly ; 

Which, soon to the land re-ascending, 
Spread its wings in the breezes to dry. 

Oh, sweet was the truth that was whispered, 
That mortals should never despair ; 

For He who takes care of an insect, 
Much more for His children will care. 

And though, to our short-sighted vision, 
No way of escape may appear ; 

Let us trusty for when least we expect it, 
The help of " our Father" is near. 



% $trd'» $C8t 

It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of that little work, 
A bird's nest. Mark it well ; within, without, 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join ; his little beak was all ; 
And yet how neatly finished ! What nice hands 
With every implement and means of art 
Could make me such another ? Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instinctive genius foils. 
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Elthtt Burritt, on his walk to the Land's End, 
when at Falmouth, visited the country residences 
of two brothers named Pox, leading men of that 
town, and members of the Society of Friends, 
" who," he says, " with all the appliances of ample 
wealth and highly cultivated taste, have made a 
joint elysium, with two mansions in it, a little way 
out of the town. Both well embody and illus- 
trate the tastes and habits of their proprietors, 
and the difference between them, still making a 
whole of exquisite symmetry. He of Tregedna is 
a man of impressive individuality, resembling the 
portrait of one of the old bards or sages of classic 
history. His grounds, in their natural conforma- 
tion, were admirably fitted up for works of art 
and taste. And he has filled them to overflowing, 
full of trees, shrubs and flowering plants, until his 
mansion door looks like the entrance into a grotto 
of living wood. As a specimen or measure of the 
florid style of embellishment which he has blended 
with graver orders, he has planted over 100,000 
rose trees of different kinds. But the great and 
distinguishing attainment he has won, is in the 
feat of making himself the Rarey of the bird- 
world ; and as such I would introduce him and his 
beautiful triumphs, especially to the younger por- 
tion of my readers. 
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" At this advanced stage of christian enlighten- 
ment, when such triumphs of faith and patient 
kindness have been won in the softening of the 
rough natures of both man and beast ; at a time 
when iron wire, enough to belt the globe with a 
netting a yard wide, is made yearly into cages for 
birds of different form and feather, it is instructive 
as well as interesting to see what the mild eyes, 
the kind voice, and gentle hand, of this half hermit 
of Tregedna have accomplished in securing a 
goodly companionship of the free warblers of the 
grove for his deeply-embowered home. He has; 
proved by the happiest illustration, that any one, 
with the law of kindness in his heart, on his 
tongue, in his eye and in his hand, may have the 
most intimate fellowship of these sweet singers, 
and their best songs from morning till night, 
without the help of snares, or cages. Every such 
example is worth more to the world than the dis- 
covery of any Arctic explorer. It bridges the 
chasm between two worlds, linking earth to the 
nearest heaven, and bringing both into pleasant 
communion. It does away with the old hereditary 
alienation between man and the creatures given 
to walk the earth in his company for his help, or 
to fly the air and fill it with their songs for his 
cheer. Thus, the day may come, when the natural 
dread and enmity which have banished so many 
noble beasts and birds from the habitations of 
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man shall disappear ; when his dominion shall be 
complete, and the wildest of them all shall yield 
him homage and service. 

" It was all an incident to his benevolent dispo- 
sition, not a premeditated design. It commenced 
at the time when he was laying out the grounds 
of his little dell park. While at work upon the 
walks and flower beds, and turning up the fresh 
earth with his spade or rake, several of the little 
birds would come down from the trees, and hop 
along after him, at a little distance, picking up the 
worms and insects. By walking gently and look- 
ing and speaking kindly when they were near, 
they came first to regard his approach without 
fear, then with confidence. They soon learned 
the sound of his voice, and seemed to understand 
the meaning of his simple, set words of caressing. 
Little by little they ventured nearer and nearer, 
close to his rake and hoe, and fluttered and wrestled 
and twittered in the contest for a worm or fly, 
sometimes hopping upon the head, of hie rake in 
the excitement. Day by day they became more 
trustful and tame. They watched him in the 
morning from the trees near his door, and fol- 
lowed him to his work. New birds joined the 
company daily, and they all acted as if he had np 
other intent in raking the earth than to find them 
a breakfast. As the number increased, he began 
to carry crusts of bread in the great outside pocket 
7 
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of his coat, and to sprinkle a few crumbs for them 
on the ground. When his walks were all finished, 
and he used the spade and rake less frequently, 
the birds looked for their daily rations of crumbs; 
and would gather in the tree tops in the morning 
and let him know, with their begging voices, that 
they were waiting for him. He called them to 
breakfast with a whistle, and they would come out 
of the thick, green leaves of the grove, and patter, 
twitter and flutter around and over his feet. 
Sometimes he would put a piece of bread between 
his lips, when a bright eyed little thing would 
pick it out, like a humming-bird taking honey 
from a deep flower-bell without alighting. They 
became his constant companions. As soon as he 
stepped from his door, they were on the look out 
to give him a merry welcome with their happy 
voices. They have come to know the sound of his 
step, his walks and recreations. Often when lean- 
ing upon his hoe or rake, one of them will alight 
upon the head of it, and turn up a bright eye at 
his face. Even before he gave up the practice of 
shooting birds of another feather, one would some- 
times hop upon the gilt guard of the lock, and 
peer around upon the brass trigger with a look of 
wonder, which he interpreted aright, and left off 
killing birds susceptible of the same training. He 
leaves his chamber window open at night, and 
when he awakes early in the morning, he often 
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finds a robin or goldfinch hopping about on the 
bed posts or on the back of a chair close by, 
trying to say or sing in the best articulation 
of its speech, l It is time to get up ; come and see 
the flowers ; a dew of pearl is on their leaves, and 
the sun is above the sea.' And, what is more 
beautiful still and full of poetry — full of the sweet 
life of those spontaneous affinities and affections 
more beautiful than poetry — these birds follow 
him to the sanctuary, a distance of more than a 
mile from his house, as a kind of aerial escort, and 
sing their Sabbath psalms of gladness and praise 
on the way. When the indoor service is ended, 
they meet him on his return, and escort him home 
with a new set of hymns." The Friend, 

SatetdotQ of tft^ j$mt0 j&parrmu. 

In that season of the year when Spring is 
warming up into Summer, and the feathered in- 
habitants of our forests are busy rearing their 
young, a little sparrow was seen to enter the 
kitchen of a country home, and perch upon the 
window-sill, in evident distress. Its feathers were 
ruffled, and its head ever and anon turned curi- 
ously around and up, as if looking at something 
out of the house and above the window. In and 
out it continued to hop, without intermission, re- 
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gardless of all offers of food, until the shutters 
were closed at twilight, and various were the sur- 
mises as to the cause of its strange conduct. 
Through the course of the following day the same 
scene was enacted, without any clue appearing as 
to the cause of its distress. 

At length, on the third morning, the mute peti- 
tion for aid, still continuing, one of the family, 
bethinking herself of the bird's curious upturning 
of the head, caught a new idea from it. Perhaps 
she might have a nest in the ivy that encircled the 
window, and something might be amiss with its 
little household. Going to the second story and 
looking down, the cause of the trouble was at once 
manifest. A thick limb of the ivy had become 
loosened by the wind, and fallen directly across 
the petitioner's nest. It was too heavy for the bird 
to remove, and offered an insuperable difficulty 
in the way of her getting in to feed her young — 
now almost apparently lifeless. The branch was 
quickly removed, when the mother bird, pausing 
only for a brief inspection of her brood, was on the 
wing, in search of food. Her mate soon joined her, 
and both were busy as quick wings, worked by 
hearty good will, could make them. Once only 
did the mother bird pause in her work — and as if 
desirous to give expression to her gratitude, re- 
appeared upon the window-seat, and poured forth a 
sweet and touching song, as of thankfulness to her 
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benefactors. She returned three successive sea- 
sons, to be noticed and fed at the same spot, where 
her acquaintance and familiarity with man first 
commenced. H. W. R., Del. 

SUty i«t and (puliena 

Furnish a faint image of God's loving care over 
his people. See how tenderly the mother hen 
watches over her brood. When danger approaches, 
they run to her, and how confidingly they repose 
under her sheltering wing. Oh ! how safe is the 
child of God under the protecting wing of its 
Heavenly Father. 

And in the lamentation over Jerusalem, the 
Saviour of the world declared, " how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 
ye would not." 

There is an eye that never sleeps 

Beneath the wing of night; 
There is an ear that never shuts, 

When sink the beams of light. 

There is an arm that never tires, 
When human strength gives way ; 

There is a love that never fails, 
When earthly loves decay, 
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dfount ^trcandorf and ihu jow. 

Cruelty to animals is always the sign of a 
mean and little mind, whereas we invariably find 
great men distinguished by their humanity. 

I remember having read, some time ago, a beau- 
tiful story of Count Zinzendorf, when a boy. He 
was, as I dare say you know, a great German 
noble, and lived to do a great deal of good in the 
world. 

. One day, when he was playihg with his hoop 
near the banks of a deep river, which flowed out- 
side the walls of a castle where he lived, he espied 
a dove struggling in the water. By some means 
the poor little creature had fallen into the river, 
and was unable to escape. The little count im- 
mediately rolled a large washing-tub, which had 
been left near, to the water's edge, jumped into it, 
and though generally very timid on the water, by 
the aid of a stick, he managed to steer himself 
across the river, to the place where the little dove 
lay floating and struggling. With the bird in his 
arms, he guided the tub back, and got safely to 
land. After warming his little captive tenderly 
in his bosom, the boy ran with it into the wood, 
and set it free. His mother, who had watched 
the whole transaction, in trembling anxiety for his 
safety, from her bed-room window, now came out. 

" But were you not afraid ? r she asked. 
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STORK'S NEST 
among the Ruins of Persepolis. 
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" Yes, I was rather," answered the little boy ; 
11 but I could not bear that it should die so, you 
know, mother; its little ones might have been 
watching for it to come home 1" — Anon. 

Site White £iori 

The "White Stork (Ciconia alba) is found 
throughout the greater part of Europe, but passes 
the winter in Africa. Its name, in Hebrew, means 
mercy, or piety ; its English name, from the Greek, 
storge, signifies natural affection. It is remark- 
able for its great affection towards its young, and, 
according to popular belief, for its attention to 
the aged ones among them. 

It is a tali and stately bird, standing nearly 
four feet in height. The jet black of its wings, 
and its bright red beak and legs, contrast finely 
with the pure white of its plumage. 

It makes a rude nest of sticks, reeds, <fcc, on 
the tops of tall trees, or on ruins, spires, or houses. 
There are always several located on the tops of 
the isolated pillars of Persepolis. 

This species attaches itself to our race, for 
the service which it renders in the destruction 
of reptiles, and the removal of all kinds of garb- 
age, and has been repaid by protection from early 
times. 
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% few JStott 



A gentleman at Carshalton, in Surrey, has a 
stork, which, through kind treatment, has become 
so very tame that the bird never seems so happy 
as when in the society of the laborers who are em- 
ployed on the farm, or in following the ploughman 
up and down the field. 

During the hay-time last year, the mowers had 
scarcely taken a stroke with their scythes, before 
the stork was at their heels. 

When the men were at dinner, he would refresh 
himself by taking a short sleep, standing on one 
leg. 

r+attp* 



Jon't Itofr tto |oor girds. 

I listened to the feathered warblers, pouring 
their harmony on every hand, with a genial, kin- 
dred regard, and frequently turned out of my path 
lest I should disturb their little songs or frighten 
them to another station. Surely, said I to myself, 
he must be a wretch indeed, who, regardless of 
your harmonious endeavor to please him, can eye 
your elusive flights to discover your secret re- 
cesses, and to rob you of all the property nature 
gives you, your dearest comforts, your helpless 
nestlings. Robert Burns. 
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f ipatdent Sintoln. 



One cause of President Lincoln's power over the 
masses was his humanity. It was not only general, 
but particular, as the following incident shows : 

"Walking one day with his secretary, he stopped 
at a little shrub and looked into it; then stooped 
and put his hand down through the twigs and 
leaves, as if to take out something. His secretary 
said to him : 

" What do you find there, Mr. Lincoln?" 

" Why/ 7 said he, " here is a little bird fallen 
from its nest, and I'm trying to put it back 
again." 

The activity of birds, when they have young, is 
most surprising. We have a record of the ob- 
servations made on a pair of blue titmice, when 
rearing their young. The parent-birds began 
their labor of love at half-past three in the morn- 
ing, and did not leave off until after eight in the 
evening, after being almost incessantly engaged for 
nearly seventeen hours. 

A person counted their various returns to the 
nest, and found them to be 475. Up to four 
o'clock, as a breakfast, they were fed twelve times ; 
between five and six, forty times, flying to and 
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from a plantation more than one hundred and fifty 
yards from their nest; between nine and ten 
o'clock they fed them forty-six times, and they 
continued at their work till the time specified, 
sometimes bringing in a single caterpillar, and 
other times two or three small ones. The num- 
ber of destructive insects removed by birds when 
feeding their young, must be astonishing, if they 
are in any degree as active as the two blue tit- 
mice, so patiently observed by this person. Great 
as the number of returns to the nest seems to be, 
it certainly does not exceed that of the common 
swallow. Don't kill the little birds. 



<**?<> 



£malt girds. 



The French are great eaters of bread, the sup- 
ply and price of which is therefore of great im- 
portance to the whole population ; and when we 
find how enormously those reptiles and insects, 
which prey upon the crops of grain and other 
kinds of vegetable food, have increased, we see the 
result of the short-sighted policy which has led to 
the wholesale destruction of the small birds. As 
an example of the utility of these little creatures, 
ten swallows were killed, and in their stomachs 
were found the remains of 5,482 insects, giving 
each bird an average of 548. Similar results 
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were found to attend the hedge-sparrows. The 
cockchafer deposits from seventy to one hundred 
eggs, which are soon transformed into white grubs. 
They live on the roots of our most valuable vege- 
tables. The weevil produces from seventy to 
ninety eggs, which, laid in so many grains of corn, 
become larvas, which eat them all up; so that the 
destruction of the beautiful feathered songsters 
may, if continued, lead to a positive famine. 

Speaking of birds, the custom of shooting them 
is heathenish and cold-blooded. They are bless- 
ings to the man that tills the soil, and yet the 
loaded musket is their only reward. I once killed 
birds in my wantonness— God forgive me — merely 
to test my skill with the rifle. But I received a 
bitter lesson. While once passing to the woods, I 
carelessly fired at a bird, caring only to discharge 
the gun so as to make the next fire sure. I 
wounded a bird which sat upon the fence. I felt 
guilt-stricken at once, and attempted to catch it. 
Failing in that, I thought it would be humanity to 
shoot it. Before I could load my rifle, it fluttered 
across a field, where I followed it, and found the 
panting sufferer at its nest, and its blood dripping 
upon its young! I never think of that act of 
mine without a pang — a keen, startling remorse; 
I cannot forget it. My cruelty flashed upon me 
in all its nakedness, and I ciinged under my re- 
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flections like a guilty butcher, as I was. I never 
see boys go out with their muskets, or hear the 
report of a gun, but I remember how unthinkingly 
I once destroyed the beautiful and artless song- 
stress of God's creation. Thurlow W. Brown. 

Whilst English farmers are unwisely destroy- 
ing the small birds, the Australian farmers are 
importing them into the colony, and paying very 
high prices for them. The prevalence of destruc- 
tive insects in the colony leads the shrewd emi- 
grant farmer wisely to seek the help of the fea- 
thered tribe. 



Jtijghttnjgal^a 



AND OUR OTHER SUMMER VISITORS, (IN ENGLAND.) 

There is something very delightful in loving 
and being loved; and nothing gives me greater 
pleasure than seeing all the birds in my garden 
happy. They feel they are in safeguard with me. 
I open my window, and I bid them enter. Every 
morning I place for them, on the grass-plot, and 
in other convenient places, pans and dishes of va- 
rious depths, filled with cold spring water. Down 
they come, blackbirds, thrushes, starlings, hedge- 
sparrows, nightingales, blackcaps, garden warblers, 
robins, wrens, &c. &c. ; and when they have done 
drinking, what a droll sight it is to see them plunge 
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bodily into their baths ! What a fuss they make 1 
"What antics they perform ! They dance, they stride, 
they caper. See them racing on the lawn, and then 
" making their toilet !" How very happy they are, 
I gather from the melody of their sweet voices, and 
close companionship in the garden. Who would 
be without such summer visitors 1—JLwm. 

Motion in gwmak 

An article in a recent number of " The Turf, 
Field and Farm," after describing the evidences 
given by dogs, camels and horses, that they are 
Bensible to kindness, and appreciate and remember 
good treatment, concludes as follows : 

" Birds show as much affection as is shown by 
animals. A lady returning from Cuba, two years 
ago, brought a parrot and presented it to little 
Katie. The bird was fresh from the tropics, and 
the child had just been transplanted from the ge- 
nial climate of Kentucky to the chilling atmo- 
sphere of New York. New faces and new scenes 
greeted the eyes of both child and parrot—the 
latter named Poenta — and each seemed to look to 
the other for comfort in the lonely hours of the 
slow revolving days. Katie took the bird from 
the cage, gently stroked its head and back, whis- 
pering endearing words to it all the while, and 
the bird nestled more closely to her young breast, 
8 
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with a kind of low clucking indicative of sympathy. 
Time passed, and the bird of green plumage and 
the bright-eyed, flaxen-haired girl became insepa- 
rable companions. Katie fed her pet with the 
choicest sweetmeats, laughed with it, cried with 
it, and developed in its heart a strong, overflow- 
ing well of affection. Two years have strength- 
ened the early tie, and now the attachment of the 
parrot for her kind protector is remarkable. 
When Katie is long absent, it will mope and pite- 
ously cry for her; if she enters the room when 
the bird is in one of these sad moods, it will fly to 
her with a wild scream of delight, and when she 
takes it in her hand, it will kiss her lips, lay its 
head against her warm, rosy cheek, and repeat the 
endearing phrases that she has taught it At 
such a time lay your hand roughly upon the flaxen- 
haired girl, and Pcenta's eyes will turn green with 
rage, her feathers ruffle up, and she will fly at you 
with savage fury. Strike her, but you cannot 
beat her oft When she fights for the idol of her 
heart, there is no cowardice in her nature. She 
will scream and renew the attack until you desist, 
or she lies panting and exhausted on the floor; 
and when strength returns to her, and the rough 
hand has been removed from the object of her 
affection, she will flutter back to that object with 
cooing words of comfort, as if she were the only 
protector that Katie had in the world. It is a re- 
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markable instance of devotion, and we must accept 
it as another evidence of the fact that kindness be- 
gets kindness — that the affection of animals and 
birds is not the weak, ephemeral effervescence of 
the moment. The sentiment that attaches them 
to reasoning beings is not impulsive; its growth 
sometimes may be slow, but when once matured, 
its fidelity is only measured by the lines that mark 
the limits of life. Surely from these examples we 
can deduce a lesson. Let men, in controlling ani- 
mals, remember that they are capable of affection, 
that they are faithful when an attachment is 
formed, and then make this affection the key to 
the government of them. If you have a balky, a 
vicious, or an unruly horse, harsh treatment will 
not make a better animal of him, or make him 
more tractable* The more punishment inflicted 
upon him by impulsive hands, only widens the 
gulf that separates you from the sentiment by 
which he may be controlled. Be kind to him, win 
his confidence, and then he will cheerfully obey 
your every command. Do not approach him as a 
mechanical, unthinking brute, but approach him 
as you would approach a reasoning being. An 
animal that is capable of such warm attach- 
ment is capable of understanding who is worthy 
of such attachment. Kindness is the golden key 
to affection, and from affection spring obedience 
and fidelity. — Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 
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ion't f ofr the I». 

A number of school-boys, attended by their 
master, were wandering about the great Park of 
Windsor, when one of them discovered a black- 
bird's nest, with young ones in it, at some distance 
beyond the top of a long walk. He immediately 
made a prize of it, and was conveying it home- 
ward, when the cries of their young were heard 
by the old birds. 

Notwithstanding the presence and noise of so 
many boys, they did not desert their helpless off- 
spring, but kept near them for a distance of about 
three miles, flying from tree to tree, and uttering 
those distressing and wailing notes which are so 
peculiar to the blackbird. This circumstance in- 
duced the boy to place the young birds in a cage, 
and he hung it outside of the house, which was 
close to the town of Windsor. Here they were 
fed regularly by their parents. 

As they grew up, the boy sold first one, and then 
another, as he was able to procure customers for 
them, until they were all disposed of. The morn- 
ing after the last bird was sold, the female black- 
bird was found dead beneath the cage in which 
her beloved offspring had been confined, as if she 
had been unable to survive their loss I So strong 
is the attachment of these birds to their young. — 
From Jesse's Country Life. 
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farmer* and #prom 

"In St Pierre's Studies of Nature we read of 
an incident that occurred in Prussia, or a division 
of it. The farmers were much annoyed by spar- 
raws, and sought to eradicate them by a kind of 
poll-tax, the authorities allowing part of the im- 
posts to be paid in sparrows' heads. They suc- 
ceeded ; but what was the consequence ? In two 
seasons they were obliged to apply to neighbor- 
ing countries for a supply of sparrows, for the 
crops were nearly consumed by the flights of my- 
riads of insects, most of which the sparrows would 
have destroyed. So dangerous is it to act against 
the decrees of nature. Providence is wiser than 
we are." 

% flea for toe Jinto. 

Most earnestly would we urge those of our 
readers who are parents to train up their " little 
ones" in the practice of kindness to the dumb 
creation. As the result of careful observation, we 
believe, that in a large majority of cases of those 
unhappy individuals who, as murderers, have ended 
their days on the scaffold, they were not in early 
Kfe properly restrained by their parents from acts 
of cruelty. Many a burglar has commenced his 
training when a child, by robbing the poor little 
8* 
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bird of its beautiful nest. Fathers and mothers, 
encourage your children to love and protect the 
poor little birds, and make this, as far as you can, 
"a happy spring" to the songsters of the air. 
Encourage your boys and girls to admire the skill 
of the wonderful little builders, who without 
" hands, hammer, nail or pincers," construct their 
little warm houses with greater beauty than the 
most skilful mechauic has ever accomplished. 

Reader I protect these little laborers from in- 
jury I 

" I love, sweet bird, to hear thee sing, 

As, soaring high on buoyant wing, 

Thou fill'st the air in tuneful glee 

With song of grateful melody. 

Would that I, too, like thee, could rise 

Far upwards — near the glorious skies ! 

From thrall of earth escaping free, 

I'd sing more blithely e'en than thee." 



®to «st of Birds. 



Pour petitions have been presented to the 
French Senate, asking the influence of that body 
in preserving birds which destroy insects hurtful 
to agriculture, and a committee of the Senate 
has drawn up a report on these petitions. Many 
of the facts mentioned are very curious, and highly 
in favor of the preservation of birds. Sparrows, 
rooks, owls, and birds of that class, are specially 
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valuable according to this report ; and it is pro- 
posed, for the preservation of birds, to prohibit 
bird-nesting, and the destruction of the eggs and 
young of birds, and also to prohibit the destruc- 
tion of all birds, except by fire-arms, with such 
exceptions as are named in the report. 

®to $SM IBoman and (imuter. 

In a village in Germany, a blind old woman 
was led to church by a gander, who used to take 
hold of her gown with his bill. When he had 
safely conducted the poor woman to her seat, he 
would go back to the churchyard, and graze there 
until service was over. When he saw the people 
coming out of the church, he went back to his 
blind mistress, and led her safely home. 

One day, a gentleman called at the woman's 
house, and when he found her out, he expressed 
his surprise to the girl who opened the door. 
"Oh, sir," she answered, "we are not afraid of 
trusting her out, for the gander is with her." 

Bingley's Animal Biography. 

Respect, in Being's station, 

Each moving, living thing ; 
Each right of dumb creation, 

E'en of an insect's wing, 

A. W. Matlin. 
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(tyrtteltg. 



The heart, which can feel pleasure in the torture 
of one of the brute creation, can never be the abode 
of mercy, justice or philanthropy. Gregory. - 

jSmjjturat Jdhtaimw. 

How strikingly the parental care of Jehovah, 
over his people Israelis portrayed iji the lan- 
guage— 

"As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad hey wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings; 

"So the Lord alone did lead him, and there was 
no strange god with him," Deut xxxii. 11, 12. 

When the destruction of the great city of Ni- 
neveh was averted, because of the repentance of 
her king and people, we find it greatly displeased 
Jonah, who had predicted its overthrow in forty 
days. The Almighty, himself, assigning as one of 
the reasons why it ought to be spared, that there 
was " much cattle." Jonah iv. 1 1. To strengthen 
the faith of his disciples, our compassionate Ee- 
deemer referred to the sparrows, thus: "Are not 
five sparrows sold for two farthiugs? and not one 
of them is forgotten before God." Luke xii. 6. 

H. 
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18 ©tWpftM. 

In the daisy, meekly peeping 
Its head above the sod : 

In the chorus birds are singing. 
And sending up to God. 



In the butterfly that's dancing 

Away its happy hour : 
In the busy bee that's winging 

Its flight from flower to flower. 

In the sun's bright beams of glory, 

And cheering golden rays ; 
In the frost and snow so hoary, 

Of chilling winter days, 

In the towering lofty mountain, 

And the lowly vale ; 
In the pearly crystal fountain, 

In wind, and storm, and hail. 

In the thunder loudly crashing, 

And in the startling gleam 
Of the lightning's vivid flashing, 

And in the flowing stream. 

In brooks and lowly willows, 

In giant cedars tall ; 
In the ocean's tossing billows, 

Or roaring waterfall. 

In all around I see Him, 

And in the heavens above ; 
His works aloud proclaim Him 

A God of truth and love. J. Moon. 
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PART II. 



FROM 



"fit gawd rt §m*jw §ttfm" 



AND 



OTHER SOURCES. 



"And God created great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, after their kind ; 
and every winged fowl after his kind ; and God saw that it was good . 

" And God blessed them."— Gen. i. 21, 22. 

Thus, the Almighty appears to have first blessed this portion of his 
new creation. 
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®ty JJtardt of gronaratg. 

Since the commencement of the new year, 1869, 
in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, a thronged 
audience listened with attention to prominent 
citizens, pleading for humane treatment to the 
Dumb Creation. 

The Mayor of the City was present, and Judge 
Porter opened the ineeting, a portion of whose 
remarks follows : — 
" Ladies and Gentlemen : 

" This meeting has been called by the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, with whose history you are somewhat 
acquainted. The plan and purpose of the Society 
are not new. Such institutions have existed for 
many years on the Continent of Europe. In 
Ei^land they have been conducted with an energy, 
skill and success worthy of the Anglo-Saxon 
character. In their meetings, I observe that the 
most important men in the kingdom, including the 
most eminent divines, take part; and even the 
Sovereign does not fail to give them her patron- 
age. Why should it not be so? The dumb 
brutes are essential to us. 

"The horse is as necessary as the ship. Step 
out into one of your streets by day or by night, 

Part II.— 1* (5) 
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and see what the horse is to commerce, to labor, 
and even to fashion. As the dumb animals are 
necessary to us, we are necessary to them. Provi- 
dence has made us their guardians. The mute 
appeals they make to us, when injured or op- 
pressed, must, I think, be felt by every man who 
has a spark of generosity, or even sensibility, in 
his heart. But there is a higher motive for treat- 
ing them kindly. Familiarity with cruelty begets 
cruelty. 

" In reading the other day an article in one of 
our most influential journals, I found some such 
remark as this, that it was as important to the 
cruel man as to the cruelly treated beast, that such 
practices should cease. This remark was well 
founded. There is an intimate connection be- 
tween cruelty and vice. I do not know how you 
can better train a child to violence and blood, than 
to teach him to torture the insects and domestic 
animals about him. 

" There is, I say, a connection, and a very close 
connection, between cruelty and crime; and 
there is just as close a one between kindness 
and virtue. I do not know how you can 
better train a child to be gentle and kind, 
to be humane and forgiving, to respect the rights 
of others, and thus to make him a true gentleman, 
than to inspire him with an affection for the dumb 
creatures about him. Teach him that his dog 
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is to be caressed and fondled, not scolded or 
whipped. When you put him on horseback — 
where every boy ought to go if you want to give 
him courage, quickness and self-possession — teach 
him that the horse and the man were intended to be 
friends, and that the whip and the spur are not to 
be used except in an emergency. Let him never 
mount or dismount without passing his hand 
gently over the face of the animal ; and by the 
way, ladies, the softer the hand which does that 
the better. The horse will repay such tender- 
ness with something very much like human affec- 
tion. I have known a vicious horse reclaimed by 
it, as a vicious man may be by the arms of an af- 
fectionate child thrown about his neck. 

" Mr. Burke once went into a field to see the 
horse of a deceased relative. The animal came up 
and placed his head on the statesman's shoulder, 
and the man whose bitter denunciation of Hastings 
and the French Revolution had startled the world, 
threw his arms around the neck of the horse and 
wept like an infant. I tell you, my friends, we 
have much to learn in these matters. If kindness 
to animals cannot be secured otherwise, it must be 
enforced. This Society has done something, and 
is doing more." 

Henry Bergh, the exertive and efficient Presi- 
dent of the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, also addressed the assembly. 
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He expressed profound gratification at the 
spectacle before him. He had been invited \o 
visit the city of Brotherly Love, and to see the 
condition in it of those creatures which an eminent 
French divine had described as our brothers de- 
prived of speech. Civilization has been likened to 
a rare diamond, polished by each succeeding gene- 
ration, $tud this social gem of ours can never be 
perfect until the angle representing humanity to 
the brute creation is as perfect as the rest. 

For what are we not indebted to the horse ? 
Without him our commerce could not he carried 
on ; yet from the ago in which he is broken to 
harness, he is doomed to torment in some degree 
or other. There are men, and women, too, who 
would not soil their consciences with a sin, who 
yet part in old age with faithful animals who have 
long served them, or see them consigned to a des- 
tiny of anguish. What would be the feelings of 
such a person, seeing their docile and submissive 
animal in his decrepitude drawing the dirt-cart or 
the peddler's wagon. What would be the ultimate 
fate of Dexter, the noblest race-horse in the world, 
were he in less considerate hands than those of his 
present owner? 

The pagans of old not only protected their 
favorite horses in old age, but reared monuments 
to them after they were dead. The object of the 
speaker, however, was to speak practically upon 
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the operations of the society in New York. That 
society had first sought the powerful aid of the 
press, and next the efficient good- will and co-ope- 
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tt % Snut for the Sfatas" 

Extracts from "A Plea in behalf of our Domes- 
tic Animals, against the Cruelties of Man." By a 
Clergyman : — 

"In our thanksgiving to God for our daily 
bread — daily blessing — it behooves us to bear in 
mind our deep indebtedness to the domestic ani- 
mals, as the chosen means of many of the good 
and perfect gifts which Providence unceasingly 
bestows upon us. Behold, some of them clothe us, 
feed us, carry us. Some guard our property, and 
while, in fond tones of pleasure and unbounded 
confidence, they announce the arrival of the guest 
or the friend, they fiercely keep at bay the doubt- 
ful or the stealthy intruder. Others, ever alert, 
respond to the silent watches of the night, and in 
clarion notes proclaim the passing hour. Ah, 
the crowing of the cock is one of the most genial 
and charming incidents in our domestic establish- 
ment. Let no rough touch ever give needless 
pain to this winged herald of ever-waning, ever- 
coming time ! 

* • * * * * # 

"Alas, that so many of these creatures, so 
closely allied to us in weal and woe, should so 
often fall into the hands of misers who only half 
feed or house them, or wretches that cannot use 
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them without abasing them ! Thus, some are re- 
quired to carry burdens which they cannot sustain 
without pain and misery ; others, to draw loads 
which exceed the just measure of their strength, 
and when nature gives way, crying — ' It is more 
than I can bear I have pity, I pray thee !' foul 
epithets are often heaped upon the poor, ex- 
hausted creature; the scourge is applied, and 
wounds and bruises are added to insult and out- 
rage. Such conduct is not only cruel and highly 
reprehensible, as well as exceedingly criminal, but 
a sure means of aggravating and fixing self-degra- 
dation. God is very far from demanding any- 
thing of man which he is incapable of performing. 
How, then, can man dare ask more of his beast 
than its strength or its intelligence will warrant? 
####*♦ 
" It is matter for sincere rejoicing that the 
domestic animals, and the inferior animals gener- 
ally, have at length found sympathizing and cou- 
rageous friends, who kindly and collectively inter- 
est themselves in their behalf, and who, governed 
by the lofty principles of humanity and the true 
interests of society, have united themselves into 
societies to stay the hand of violence, in its 
wicked and unmanly practices to subject dumb 
brutes to wilful abuse and suffering, animals 
which, in sagacity, memory, and sensibility, often 
not only border closely on the confines of our own 
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mental faculties, but, as it were, here and there 
interlock with them or pass into them, thus plainly 
denoting affinity of structure, and similarity of 
the mental functions. Under-fed, over-worked, 
shamefully neglected, cruelly beaten, or otherwise 
ill treated animals, especially the horse, the mule, 
the ox, constitute the more prominent objects of 
their most seasonable Christian benevolence. 

" J. B. Gross. 
" Easton, Pa., Dec. 1, 1868." 




I have ever thought that there is a certain de- 
gree of justice due from man to the creatures, as 
from man to man ; and that an excessive use of 
the creature's labor, is an injustice for which he 
must account. I have, therefore, always esteemed 
it as part of my duty, and it has always been my 
practice, to be merciful to my beasts ; and, upon 
the same account, I have declined any cruelty to 
any of God's creatures, and, as much as I could, 
prevented it in others, as tyranny. I have ab- 
horred those sports that consist in torturing them, 
and if any noxious creature must be destroyed, or 
the lives of creatures for food mnst be taken, it 
has been my practice to do it in a manner that 
may be with the least torture or cruelty, ever 
remembering, that though God has given us a 
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dominion over his creatures, yet it is under a law 
of justice, prudence and moderation ; otherwise we 
should become tyrants, tiot lords, over God's crea- 
tures ; and, therefore, some of those things which 
others have practised as recreations, I have 
avoided as sins, — Sir M. Hale. 



(Hxtraortorg jSapciig off a $on& 

It has frequently fallen to our lot to record 
instances of animal sagacity, but we never remem- 
ber anything more remarkable than the following, 
which was related to us by an eye-witness : — 

As Henry Carr, of Shaw Wood Gardens, and 
two or three friends, were coming through a field, 
their attention was attracted to a pony belonging 
to Carr, which came up to them, and on their at- 
tempting to stroke it, as they had often done on pre- 
vious occasions, it threw up its head, gave several 
loud snorts, and instantly scampered across the 
field in the direction of the viaduct, and after pro- 
ceeding some distance, returned and made a simi- 
lar demonstration, evidently wishing to attract 
their attention, and then again immediately ran 
off. It occurred to the party that there might be 
something amiss, and they therefore followed the 
pony, which betrayed evident symptoms of delight, 
and in a short time it brought them to the edge of 
Part IL— 2 
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a large pool of water, immediately adjoining the 
viaduct, when it again commenced snorting and 
jumping about. On looking into the water, they 
fancied they saw something on the surface, and 
also heard a gurgling sound, as of some one drown- 
ing. A man instantly jumped into the water, and 
soon succeeded in bringing out the apparently life- 
less body of a shoemaker, from Sunderland, who 
was evidently under the influence of liquor, 
and had probably lost his way and fallen into the 
pool. Efficient aid was at once rendered, but it 
was nearly three hours before he showed any signs 
of life; he, however, eventually recovered. 

The above remarkable fact, from the Durham 
Advertiser, shows :— 

1. The value of kindness to animals. 

2. The danger of drinking. 

3. The value of perseverance. 

If the efforts made for the poor man's recovery 
had been given up, even at the end of two hours 
and a half, his life would have been sacrificed. — 
Anon, 



% $Ml4 $m |ong. 

A little girl, the daughter of a wealthy gentle- 
man in Warwickshire, was once playing too near 
the banks of the canal which ran through the 
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pleasure-grounds of his teautiful mansion, and in 
the midst of her merriment, had the misfortune to 
fall into the water. Her playmate screamed, and 
ran off to the house to give the alarm ; but in all 
probability the child must have been drowned, 
had not a little pony, which had long been a fa- 
vorite in the family, plunged into the stream and 
brought her safely ashore, without the slightest 
injury. — Anon. 

Site gouw of ga&tt 

"The celebrated Polish General, Kosciusko, 
once wished to send some bottles of good wine to 
a clergyman at Solothurn, and as he hesitated to 
send them by his servant, lest he should smuggle 
apart, he gave the commission to a young man by 
the name of Zeltner, and desired him to take the 
horse he usually rode. Young Zeltner, on return- 
ing, said that he would never ride his horse again, 
without he gave him his purse at the same time. 
Kosciusko asking him what he meant, he an- 
swered — 'As soon as a poor man on the road takes 
off his hat, and asks for charity, the horse imme- 
diately stands still, and will not stir till some-* 
thing is given to the petitioner ; and as I had no 
money about me, I was obliged to make a motion 
as if I had given something, in order to satisfy the 
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horse.' Did not this seem like divulging his mas- 
ter's secret charities ?" 



% lorae'a fettfom to his grater? 

Up the hill, whip me not ; down the hill, hurry 
me not; in the stable, forget me not; of hay and 
corn, rob me not ; of clean water, stint me not ; 
with sponge and brush, neglect me not; of soft, 
dry bed, deprive me not ; if sick or cold, chill me 
not ; with bit and reins, oh I jerk me not ; and 
when you are angry, strike me not. — Our Dumb 
Animals. 



"®he i<nw had ®to** <jiis, gir." 

Those who injure their horses rob themselves. 

There is an independent old gentleman in Hull, 
who take3 great interest in the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. He has had many parties be^ 
fore the magistrates, and his presence is said to 
have a magic influence upon the hard-hearted 
drivers. None of them will dare to be cruel when 
he is in sight We are told by a friend, that not 
long ago, this humane man had a poor dog 
with the distemper, and had fits, of which it died. 
The servant-boy had never seen a dog in a fit be- 
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fore. Not long after this, a poor, half starved 
horse was vainly endeavoring to drag along the 
heavy cart-load to which it was attached. The 
driver was remonstrated with, but he said that the 
horse was " done for," it would soon die. The 
man was very willing to sell the horse for five 
pounds ; it was four years old, and fifteen hands 
high. The gentleman bought it, in the hope of 
lengthening out its days a little, and to prevent 
its being any longer forced by the lash to drag its 
weighty burden. The horse was speedily unhar- 
nessed, and led away to the premises of its new 
owner. Poor thing I it was so weak that it could 
only walk slowly; and when it got to the stable, 
it fell down. Some corn was brought in a shallow 
basket, and if you had seen it put its mouth in the 
basket, as it lay, being unable to hold up its head, 
you would have said — "Oh, how thankful it 
seems !" The corn was now placed a few inches 
out of its reach, in order to tempt the horse to 
stand up. Poor thing I it could not do this. It 
tried several times to rise, but it always fell down 
again. Oatmeal and water were given to it, and 
whenever it was patted on the neck, it looked up, 
and seemed to say — " Thank you." In a few days 
it was able to move about in the stable ; and very 
soon he began to prick up his ears and look cheer- 
fully when his master came near him. When 
turned loose into the field, the horse seemed to be 
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reminded of its younger days. No sooner was it 
free from the halter than off it ran ; down it went ; 
up rose its legs — now rolling on its right side, then 
on its left. It was so pleased, that it did this 
three times. It was telling, as well as it could, 
its joys. The lad stood alarmed. He remem- 
bered the poor dog, and away he went as fast as 
he could, and exclaimed to his master — " The 
horse had three fits, sir /" 

The " fits" happily continue ; the horse daily 
improves, and has been pronounced, by a compe- 
tent judge, as likely to be, in the ensuing Spring, 
worth not less than thirty pounds. Do not those 
who ill treat and starve their horses, rob them' 
selves? — Anon. 



Jr. |amsh and Jua jorae, 3«m- 

Through the kindness of a son of this eminent 
and highly estimable physician of Philadelphia, 
the compiler has been furnished with the follow- 
ing interesting narrative : — 

" Dr. Joseph Parrish, late of this city, was the 
owner of a valuable horse, whose fidelity and 
sagacity were very remarkable. For more than 
twenty years he accompanied the Doctor in his 
daily rounds among the sick> and exhibited some 
traits of character which almost entitled him do 
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rank above the beasts that perish. Though a 
horse of very high spirit, his master never hitched 
him at the doors of his patients, as Lion seemed to 
feel his honor was compromised by so doing, and 
it is believed he never violated the confidence re- 
posed in him. When alarmed, or disposed to be 
frolicsome, the lines thrown loosely on his back, 
and a word of gentle reproof, were generally suf- 
ficient to bring him into order, In the heat of 
summer, it was his habit to walk into the shade, 
sometimes crossing the street for that purpose ; and 
in the winter, he would seek the sun, taking care 
to place himself in a position best adapted to his 
comfort, in doing which he was careful not to 
endanger the safety of the vehicle. There seemed 
to be a bond of more than common sympathy be- 
tween master and horse, and when the Doctor's 
visits were unusually long (particularly if the 
weather was inclement), Lion would sometimes 
manifest his impatience by unmistakable signs, 
when his kind master would playfully expostulate, 
and explain the cause of his long absence. 

"After Lion had retired to enjoy the repose of 
the country, he delighted to hear the voice and 
receive the caresses of his old and long-tried 
friend, and would give evidences of affection that 
could not be misunderstood. Although far be- 
yond the average age of his species, his noble 
mien and lofty bearing in old age impressed the 
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observer with his superiority. He died aged about 
thirty-seven years. 

" This old and faithful servant is thus remem- 
bered in the will of Dr. Parrish, and enjoyed the 
benefit of his legacy for nearly five years : 

" ' My son, Joseph, now on Oxraead Farm, N. 
J., where my faithful horse, once so well known 
in Philadelphia, has for several years found a com- 
fortable asylum in his old age, I do hereby commit 
over my said horse Lion to the particular care of 
my son Joseph, desiring that he may be daily 
curried and rubbed down, and kept warm and 
well covered in the winter season, having a blanket 
for stable use, and also a neat, well-fitted and 
warm covering, when taken out in the neighbor- 
hood for the benefit of fresh air and exercise ; and 
if his teeth should fail, I desire that soft and nu- 
tritious food shall be carefully provided for him, 
ani that in his stable every proper attention shall 
be paid ttf cleanliness, with an abundant supply of 
clean straw for litter. 

" * And I do hereby direct my executors and • 
trustees to pay over to my son Joseph, one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per annum, in half-yearly 
payments of seventy-five dollars, as a compensation 
for the board and safe keeping of my old and 
faithful horse during the continuance of his life.' " 
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% J^forg 4 §romiwal $>imt& in 
funnsgtaa 

The following anecdote illustrates the primi- 
tive simplicity of early times in 'Philadelphia, 
when it was governed by the immediate successors 
of Win. Penn : — 

Thomas Chandler, a farmer of Chester county, 
was a member of the Provincial Legislature of 
Pennsylvania for many years. He was a fine, 
portly old Friend, with a very white head of hair. 
For several years he was not returned by his con- 
stituents, in consequence of having voted for rais- 
ing the wages of Assemblymen from 4s. 6d. to 
5s. per day. On his visits to the city, he rode 
upon his faithful horse Wagg. Now, Wagg was 
regarded as an honorable horse in those days, and 
it was the cu3tom of his master, on his way up to 
the city, to pay for a return mess of oats for his 
faithful Wagg at Chester. After being comforta- 
bly provided with a night's lodging in the city, 
and a good breakfast, Wagg was dispatched 
homeward alone. He stopped on the way at tho 
tavern at Chester, obtained his oats, and pro- 
ceeded at his leisure to Brandywine. It was the 
practice of the old gentlemen to affix to his mane 
the following request : — 
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"Pray, good stranger, let me pass, 
And do not me detain; 
I'm going to my master's home, 
Who lives on Brandywine." 

It is worthy of remark that this valuable 
horse lived to a good old age, and was specially 
provided for by the will of his master. — D. P. 



Jnfenipw of a Horn. 

A bather remarkable occurrence transpired a 
short distance from this town. While two young 
men, apprentices with D. Lee, a grocer and tea- 
dealer in Drewsbury, were taking a short walk 
down the side of the river Calder, their master's 
warehouse dog, which was accompanying them, 
strayed into an adjoining field, and on seeing an 
ass, which was grazing, suddenly fell upon it, wor- 
rying it in a most ferocious manner. A number of 
men being at a short distance, and seeing the dog 
likely in a short time to worry the poor ass to 
death, went and commenced a fierce attack upon 
the dog with hedge stakes, but without succeeding 
in getting him off the ass, which he was mutilating 
in a shocking manner. A horse belonging to 
George Fell, of Earlsheaton, had witnessed these 
proceedings, evidently under most agitated feel- 
ings, and, as if conscious the poor ass must perish 
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unless he interfered, made a rush through the 
hedge, cleared off the men who were trying to 
liberate the ass, and in a most furious manner, 
seized the dog with his teeth and dragged him off; 
it is supposed he would have dispatched him in a 
few minutes. When the horse had accomplished 
his feat, he, with head and tail erect, scampered 
about the ass in a noble and most dignified man- 
ner, as if proud of having effected a mighty con- 
quest, and manifested evident tokens of pleasure, 
as if sensibly feeling that he had performed an act 
of benevolence. All who beheld this wonderful 
deed of G. Fell's horse, were powerfully struck 
with his evident intelligence and sympathy for his 
fellow-brute. — Wakefield Journal. 



a 

Some years ago a donkey was employed at Car- 
isbrooke Castle, in the Isle of Wight, in drawing 
water by a large wheel from a very deep well, 
supposed to have been sunk by the Eomans. 
When his keeper wanted water, he would say to 
the donkey — " Tom, my boy, I want water ; get 
into the wheel, my good lad," which Thomas 
immediately performed, with an alacrity and 
sagacity that would have done credit to a nobler 
animal ; and no doubt he knew the precise number 
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of times necessary for the wheel to revolve upon 
its axis to complete his labor, because every time 
he brought the bucket to the surface of the well, 
he constantly stopped. He turned round his 
honest head to observe the moment when his mas- 
ter laid hold of the bucket to draw it towards him, 
because he had then either to recede or advance a 
little. It was pleasing to observe with what 
steadiness and regularity the poor animal per- 
formed his labor. — Anon. 



In March of 1816, a donkey belonging to Cap- 
tain Dundas, R. N., then at Malta, was shipped 
on board the Ister frigate, Captain Forrest, bound 
from Gibraltar for that island. The vessel struck 
on some sands off the Point de Gat, and the don- 
key was thrown overboard, in hope that it might 
possibly be able to swim to land, of which, how- 
ever, there seemed but little chance, for the sea 
was running so high, that a boat which left the 
ship was lost. A few days after, when the gates 
of Gibraltar were opened in the morning, the 
guard was surprised by " Valiant/' as the donkey 
was called, preserving himself for admittance. Chi 
entering, he proceeded immediately to the stable 
which he had formerly occupied. The poor 
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animal had not only swum safely to the shore, but 
had found his way from Point de Gat to Gibraltar, 
a distance of more than two hundred miles, 
through a mountainous and intricate country, 
intersected by streams, which he had never tra- 
versed before, and in so short a period, that he 
could not have made one false turn. — P. A. 



"Jtmmg," tto Iom and "<$**&/' tte 



I have a favorite old horse, says a correspon- 
dent, that I have ridden and driven for years, 
known almost to every child in the parish, and 
which I once kept in an orchard close to my 
house. He is called " Jimmy." To record all the 
manoeuvres of this faithful beast would fill a 
pamphlet. One day, however, I saw him in the 
orchard, in company with a large pig, called 
" Jack/' which I had bred up from a little one. 
The pig was rubbing the old horse's head, and at 
the same time making a peculiar kind of noise, 
which seemed to say — " Come with me, Jimmy." 

The pig proceeded in advance, and the horse 
followed, until both arrived under a large apple- 
tree, a branch of which the horse actually shook, 
and down fell a lot of apples. The pig grunted 
with evident satisfaction, whilst eating t the fine 
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apples which lay scattered on the ground. " Jimmy" 
then helped himself from the branches until I 
thought he had had enough. The most remarka- 
ble part of this story is, that the horse never 
attempted to shake the limbs a second time after 
the pig had been satisfied. This is the same ani- 
mal which some months since fractured his fetlock- 
joint at Long Ashton, in Somersetshire, through 
stopping instantly, while going veiy swiftly, to 
save the life of a child. — F. 



lotu to JRmrage a §tmh& 

A gentleman was walking down a lane near 
when he found himself in company 



with the following personages: — A donkey, 
with a great awkward boy of seventeen or 
eighteen years upon his back, beating the poor 
animal most unmercifully with a stick on the 
head and neck; an old man, armed with a 
hedge-stake, striking at the hocks and hind quar- 
ters, and a boy of eleven or twelve, also with a 
stick, cutting here and there as opportunity offered. 
The animal was kicking, turning around, and 
throwing his feet on the raised footpath, at the 
same time resolutely refusing to stir one step in 
advance. 
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" Isn't this a nice brute we have got here, sir ?" 
said the old man to our informant. " We have 
been trying these three quarters of an hour to get 
him on, and we can't." 

The gentleman said he would try what he could 
do, and having disarmed the three of their sticks * 
and laid them on the path, commenced a milder 
course of treatment, by patting the donkey on the 
neck, rubbing his nose, and speaking kindly to 
him. The poor animal evidently understood this 
tone of kindness, for hardly two minutes had 
elapsed, before, on the word of command, and a 
farewell pat on the neck, he cantered off as gayly 
as possible, with the lout on his back, in the proper 
direction. — Anon. 



The following instance of recent occurrence, 
for which we have a credible voucher, will serve 
to show the impolicy of the wickedness too often 
practised towards animals : — 

A hack-driver, familiarly known to many of our 
citizens, waited daily for custom at one of the 
principal depots of Philadelphia. He was of a 
hard, cruel disposition, the effects of which were 
painfully felt by the dumb, but not senseless, crea- 
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tures upon whom he depended for his daily bread. 
When the throng of newly arrived travellers had 
all passed from the trains without his securing " a 
job," his disappointment irritated his temper, and 
he would vent his rage by beating his horses in 
the public street, responding only by oaths to the 
remonstrances of humane spectators. Our infor- 
mant, a respectable citizen, before whose place of 
business these revolting scenes occurred, having 
for a considerable time missed this driver from his 
usual stand, found, after inquiries, that he went 
at night into his stable, and one of the horses who 
had so often felt his unmerited cruelty seized him 
with his mouth, by his long bare neck, and thus 
held him till he was choked to death. Thus did 
justice adapt the punishment to the crime. As he 
had sown, he reaped. The name we suppress — 
the anecdote we tell, for the lesson it conveys. 
This horse was susceptible of gratitude and love. 
He was capable, also, of memory and revenge. 
By many deeds of gentle obedience, he had served 
his reasoning but unreasonable master, but re- 
ceiving no good requital, he was at length ac- 
tuated by despair and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion.— Ed. of " The Friend's Review." 
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Jrom tfa ($otttfimporarg l^ram, Jon- 
don, 1868. 

J. Routledgb testifies, that so far as his experi- 
ence went, he had found the costard-mongers of 
London generally kind to their animals. u A few 
days," says he, " prior to writing these lines, I saw 
a costard -monger lad with a donkey, which had 
made a dead stop, in a street where there were no 
lookers-on save myself. When the donkey stopped, 
the driver did the same, looking at it a minute 
or so, intently and kindly, as one would look at a 
friend in distress. Then he went nearer, and said 
in a coaxing tone, which I regret I have no power 
of committing in any way to paper : — * What's 
the matter with you? Give's a kiss!' At this, 
the donkey rubbed its nose against its master's 
cheek, as if it quite understood the tone and the 
words. The day was very hot; that was the 
« matter' with the donkey ; and the poor lad felt 
a good deal of sympathy for it. Perhaps each was 
the only friend the other had in the world. I, 
somehow, wished I had had the power to obtain 
from the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, some small recognition of that noble 
act, but as I had not, I trust the record of it here 
may be the germ of a few kind thoughts for his 
class." 

Part II.— 3* 
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JuHprse not the gonfag, 

Zechajhah, centuries before the personal appear- 
ance of our Holy Rodeemer upon earth, prophe- 
sied thus: — "Rejoice greatly, daughter of 
Zion ; shout, daughter of Jerusalem ; behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee : he is just, and having 
salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon 
a colt, the foal of an ass." 

Witness the wonderful fulfilment of this pre- 
diction, in Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
as related, Mark xi. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

" And they brought the colt to Jesus, and cast 
their garments on him; and he sat upon him. 
And many spread their garments in the way ; and 
others cut down branches off the trees, and strewed 
them in the way. And they that went before, and 
they that followed, cried, saying, — * Hosannna ; 
blessed is he that comoth in the name of the Lord : 
blessed be the kingdom of our father David, that 
cometh in the name ot the Lord : Hosanna in the 
highest.' " 

failg gwrtM Jnjitma ta tfa §ar»^ 

Many horses are made vicious from cruel treat- 
ment. 

More hor363 fall from weariness, than from any 
other cause. 
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When a horse fells, he is more frightened than 
his rider. 

A frightened animal cannot use its senses 
aright ; it must first be reassured by gentle treat- 
ment. 

It is speed that kills the horse. 

Never strike an animal upon the head. 

Careless application of the whip has blinded 
many horses. ? 

. More horses are lame from Had shoeing, than 
from all other causes together. 

Never kick nor scream at a horse, nor jerk the 
bit in his mouth. — London Horse-Book. 



$aitt* fyx. 



A new patented cattle car has arrived in Provi- 
dence from Albany. It has made one previous 
trip from Chicago to Boston. It is forty feet long, 
divided into fourteen stalls, each thirty-four inches 
wide, intended for one head of cattle each. They 
thus have room to lie down at pleasure. Each 
stall is provided with a trough to feed and water 
the animal on the way. Under the centre of the 
car is a large box for carrying feed. — Late paper. 
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Jt gap, k%ttp the "&a«t fag." 

"A righteous man regardefh the life of his beast." 

"At the meeting of the British Association in 
Dublin, in 1857, Charles Bianconi, of Cashel, read 
a paper relative to his extensive car establishment, 
after which, a gentleman stated that at Pickford's, 
the great English carriers, they could not work a 
horse economically more than ten miles a day, and 
wished to hear Bianconi's opinion on the subject. 
Bianconi stated, he found by experience, he could 
better work a horse eight miles a day for six days 
in the week, than six miles a day for seven days in 
the week. By not working on Sunday, he effected 
a saving of twelve per cent. This statement 
elicited loud applause. Bianconi's opinion on this 
point is of the highest authority, for, although the 
extension of railways in the land has thrown 
thirty-seven of his vehicles out of employ, which 
daily ran 2,246 miles, still, he had over nine hun- 
dred horses, working sixty-seven conveyances, 
which daily travel 4,244 miles. It is also founded 
on the result of forty-three years' experience." 



Site $orsi* 

Tms animal is often abused through wanton- 
ness or carelessness; but still more often injured, 
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for want of due consideration of the proper mode 
of treating him. 

Within a few years, it has been customary for 
drivers of stages in our neighborhood, to give their 
horses meal in their water, when they only stopped 
for a short time in the middle of the day. It was 
then not uncommon for horses, when driven no 
faster than at present, to fall suddenly dead in the 
harness. On opening the animal, the meal would 
be found undigested, and formed into a hard cake 
in the stomach. 

It is hard driving immediately after eating 
grain, that kills the horse ; and, we venture to 
assert, that not an instance can be shown, in which 
he has sustained injury, from eating grain merely 
because he was warm. 

But we have known many men, prudent in most 
matters, yet guilty of stuffing their horses with grain 
in the morning, just before starting on a journey I 
They gave no grain the night before, reserving for 
the starting hour, the heartiest food for the beast. 

On a journey, we have long been in the habit of 
giving our horse his grain at night. We give it as 
soon as he is rubbed down and put to the stable, 
and we have never found it injured him. 

How absurd to let your horse stand for hours, 
after a day of violent exercise, to chop up his own 
fodder, and attempt to appease his hunger on hay, 
often poor hay, not fit to be fed out to young cat- 
tle. — Buckminster's Practical Farmer. 
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" For every beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains ; 
and the wild beasts of the field are mine." — Psalms 1. 10, 11. 



Emptor JSaptitg of a lull 

A few weeks ago, a little boy while herding 
cattle on a farm near Balbeggie, Perthshire, was 
suddenly attacked by a bull, and tossed to the dis^ 
tance of some yards. The bull was following up 
the attack, when it suddenly desisted. The 
screams of the boy at once were the cause, and 
the animal went up and licked him all over, with 
marks of kindness and recognition of an old ac- 
quaintance. The boy had put on a strange upper 
garment, to protect him from the rain, and the bull, 
thus mistaking him for a stranger, a fatal result 
had nearly taken place, but for the animal recogniz- 
ing the well-known voice of the boy. We need 
scarcely indicate the practical hint here given, to 
those in charge of such animals. — Dundee Ad- 
vertiser. 
(34) 
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Stmon from <$om 



How many lessons of love and kindness we may 
learn from the dumb creation ! I was recently in 
the country, and observed two cows alternately 
licking each other's faces. On expressing my 
wonder as to what they were doing, my farmer 
friend smiled, and said : " Oh, it's a common 
thing; the poor cows help one another. They 
lick and comfort one another when teased by the 
flies, this hot weather 1" 

Well, thought I, here's a lesson for me. If 
cows have the good sense to help one another, 
surely man shquld help his fellow-man. — /. K. 



(UrattM* of * <?fl& 

I lately read an interesting anecdote of a cow. 
A gentleman passing through a field, observed 
a cow showing many symptoms of uneasiness, 
stamping with her feet, and looking earnestly at 
him. At first he feared to approach her, but 
afterwards went towards her, which seemed to 
please her much. She then guided him to a ditch, 
where her calf was lying, helpless ; and he was 
just in time to save it from death, to the no small 
delight of the cow. Some days after, when pass- 
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Ing through the same field, the -cow came up to 
him, as if to thank him for his kindness. — W. 
Mow els. 



|rotfiduntiat tifcuapt 

As the late Macdonnell, of Glengary, was walk- 
ing in the vicinity of Edinburgh, accompanied by 
one of her daughters, then about five years old, 
they were overtaken by a drove of cattle. On a 
sudden, one of the cows mounted on the footpath, 
and stooping down behind the little girl, caught 
her up between its horns, and ran off with her. 
Though abundantly frightened, the child had suf- 
ficient presence of mind to grasp a horn in each 
hand, and thus preserved her balance, while the 
cow ran on, followed by the mother, in a state of 
great alarm, and the scarcely less terrified drover. 
At length the animal, apparently tired of its 
freak, set the child down on the footpath, perfectly 
free from injury, and so utterly unconscious of the 
nature of the accident, that when her mamma came 
up (pale with terror and breathless with running), 
she addressed her, with great simplicity, in these 
terms : — " Mamma, don't put me to ride on a cow's 
horns again, for I don't like it" 

Now, I have no doubt that every little boy and 
girl who reads this story, will be ready to ex- 
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claim: — "What a narrow escape! How provi- 
dential that the child was not killed." Yes, my 
young reader, you are always ready to recognize 
the hand of God in things that are unusual or 
striking ; and yet, the kind and watchful care he 
continually takes of you, is still more remarkable) 
inasmuch as it never ceases, even for a moment.—- 
Dr. Huie. 

SltQ |WIoaopfer and flw $fteep* 

One fine summer's day, a celebrated natural 
philosopher was walking over Salisbury Plain, 
when he approached a flock of sheep. They were 
bleating much louder than usual, and seemed to 
be calling each other to assemble together. 

"You had better make haste, sir, or you will 
have a wet jacket, ,r cried an old shepherd. 

The philosopher looked up, and seeing a beau- 
jkiful, cloudless sky, took no heed of the shepherd's 
warning, but pursued his way as leisurely as 
before. Shortly afterwards, however, his ears 
were saluted with a heavy clap of thunder, the 
clouds gathered blackness, and amidst the light- 
ning's flash they poured forth a heavy shower. 
• The next day, the philosopher sought out the 
shepherd, and asked bim how he was able to fore- 
tell a storm* 
Part II.- 
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The old man replied, " Why, sir, whenever it is 
about to rain heavily, the flock collect together 
for mutual shelter, and I never yet found them 
wrong" 

, " How wonderful," responded the philosopher, 
"that man, with all his science, and the many 
instruments at his command, should be beaten 
in his knowledge of the weather by a flock of 
sheep !" — Anon. 



j$ajga$g of a £foty. 

A carrier of Ayr was, sometime ago, aroused 
from his sleep by a loud knocking at the back 
door. As the noise was repeated several times, 
he arose, and cautiously opened the door. There 
stood a fine pet sheep, which was usually allowed 
to run about the court-yard. The animal looked 
in the carrier's face, but was unable to express the 
reason for summoning its master from his warm 
bed. The man chased the sheep to its shed, and 
retired again to repose. Scarcely had he covered 
himself with the warm blankets, before the knock- 
ing was repeated. He sprang from his bed, angry 
at the pertinacity of the sheep, and he determined 
to punish it. Just as he opened the door, how- 
ever, he heard a noise ia his stable, on the oppo- 
site side of the yard. On opening the stable-door, 
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he found that a horse had broken loose, and would 
probably soon have done serious injury. The man 
now thanked and patted the poor, quiet sheep. 
He felt sure that the pretty creature, hearing that 
all was not right, had taken the best means in its 
power of reporting the matter to head-quarters. 
The carrier went to bed, and the sheep went 
quietly to its shed. — B. S. 

Jbllottimg a Jcacbr* 

This incident is said to have taken place in 
England, where a farmer and his two boys at- 
tempted to stop a flock of sheep, as they were 
rushing down a street. The leader, with quick 
sagacity, observing that the way of escape was cut 
oflF, gave a tremendous leap over the farmer's head, 
and scampered on ahead. Strange to say, the en- 
tire flock followed, jumping over the farmer's head, 
and astonishing him with an unusual exhibition of 
sheep nature. — Anon. 



®fa jrowra and Mr SRttq. 

Two neighbors in the State of New York, 
each with a drove of sheep, started on the same 
day for a distant market; one of them, several 
hours before the other, travelled uniformly every 
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day; the other rested every Sabbath, yet he 
arrived at the market first, with his flock in a 
better condition than that of his friend. In giving 
an account of it, he said that he drove his sheep 
on Monday, about seventeen miles; on Tuesday, 
not over sixteen ; and so lessening each day, till on 
Saturday, he drove them only about eleven miles. 
But on Monday, after resting on the Sabbath, they 
would travel again seventeen miles, and, so on, 
each week. But his neighbor's sheep, which were 
not allowed to rest on the Sabbath, before they 
arrived at the market, could not travel without 
injury more than six or eight miles in a day. — 
Anon. 



Wnt Jrroera* 



A freer, manlier life than ours, 

No son of toil is living, 
Through heat and cold, and sun and showers 

Still onward choerly driving. 

****** 
Day after day oar way has been 

O'er many a hill and hollow ; 
By lake and stream, by wood and glen, 

Our stately drove we follow. 
Through dust-clouds rising thick and dun, 

As smoke of battle o'er us, 
Their white horns glisten in the sun, 

Like plumes and crests before us. 

We see them slowly climb the hill, 
As slow behind it sinking ; 
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Or, thronging close, from roadside rill 

Or sunny lakelet drinking. 
Now crowding in the narrow road, 

In thick and struggling masses, 
They glare upon the teamster's load, 

Or rattling coach which passes. 

Anon, with toss of horn and tail, 

And paw of hoof, and bellow, 
They leap some farmer's broken pale, 

O'er meadow, close or fallow. 
Forth comes the startled good man ; forth 

Wife, children, house-dog sally, 
Till once more on their dusty path 

The baffled truants rally. 

We drive no starvelings, scraggy grown, 

Loose-legg'd, and ribbed and bony, 
Like those who grind their noses down, 

On pastures bare and stony — 
Lean oxen, rough as Indian dogs, 

And cows with dust-dry udders, 
Disputing feebly with the frogs. 

The crop of saw-grass meadows. 

In our good droves, so sleek and fair, 

No bones of leanness rattle ; 
No tottering, hide- bound ghosts are there, 

Of Pharaoh's evil cattle. 
Each stately beeve bespeaks the hand 

That fed him unrepining, 
The fatness of a goodly land 

In each dun hide is shining. 

We've sought them, where, in warmest nooks, 

The sweetest feed is growing, 
And priced them by the clearest brooks, 

Through honeysuckle flowing ; 

Part II— 4* 
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Wherever hillsides, sloping south, 

Are bright with early grasses, 
Or, tracking green the lowland's drouth, 

The mountain streamlet passes. 

—7. G. Whittier. 



Gratitude of a (goat 

A gentleman who had taken an active share in 
the rebellion of 1715, escaped after the battle of 
Preston, and sought refuge at a lady's house. She 
caused him to be conducted to a cave, and sup- 
plied him with provisions. *^Vhen he reached the 
centre of the cave, he found an obstacle ; he drew 
his dirk, but unwilling to strike, lest he might 
take the life of a companion, he stooped down 
and discovered a goat with her kid, stretched on 
the ground. He perceived that the animal was 
in pain, and ascertained that her leg was fractured. 
He bound it up, and offered her a share of the 
bread beside him ; but she stretched out her tongue 
to apprise him that her mouth was parched with 
thirst ; he gave her water, which she took readily, 
and then ate some bread. After midnight he ven- 
tured out of the cave ; all was still ; he plucked 
an armful of grass, and cut tender twigs, which the 
goat accepted with joy and thankfulness. The 
prisoner derived much comfort from having a 
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living creature in this dungeon, and he caressed 
and fed her tenderly. 

The man who was intrusted to bring him sup- 
plies fell sick; and when another attempted to 
penetrate into the cavern, the goat furiously op- 
posed him, presenting her horns in all directions, 
till the fugitive, hearing a disturbance, came for- 
ward. This new attendant giving the watchword, 
removed every doubt of his good intentions, and 
the Amazon of the recess obeyed her benefactor in 
permitting him to advance. The gentleman was 
convinced, that, had a band of military attacked 
the cavern, his grateful patient would have died 
in his defence. 



Sitetont of a (Scat 

The following affecting incident is worthy of 
record : — A seafaring lad named Morfee, who re- 
sided with his parents, near the Croft, Hastings, 
and who was very fond of keeping and rearing 
dumb animals, expired, after a short illness, a few 
weeks ago. Amongst his other pets, he kept a 
young goat, which has frequently been seen gam- 
bolling in St. Clement's upper burial-ground. This 
animal seems to have become instinctively ac- 
quainted with the death of its friend and master. 
It appeared to be in great distress, and butted 
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against the house with great energy, as if deter- 
mined to effect an entrance. The attention of the 
boy's relatives was excited; they admitted the 
affectionate little animal, when, strange to tell, it 
made its way to the room where the corpse lay, 
and leaped npon the coffin, uttering loud cries of 
distress, and licking the deceased's face. The poor 
little sorrowing goat had to be removed by force. — 
Anon 

Is " Kohl's Travels in Austria," a very touch- 
ing incident is narrated of the escape of a goat, 
and her little kids from the shots of a hunter. 
The three animals were happily eating the sweet, 
juicy grass, when the report of a gun was heard. 
The goat turned round, and eying the hunter, 
who was just reloading his gun, the poor creature 
had instinct enough to know that danger was at 
hand. She suddenly leaped to the top of a steep 
rock, and with a peculiar cry of alarm, seemed to 
say to her little kids, " Follow me." The pretty 
things tried, but they had not strength to jump so 
far. 

The poor mother goat was in the greatest dis- 
tress as she saw the hunter drawing nearer and 
nearer. The faithful creature suddenly jumped 
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down by the side of her little ones, and raising her 
fore feet against the side of the rock, she made 
another strange noise, which seemed to say, "Jump 
on my back, my little ones." In a moment one of 
the kids was on its mother's back, and then easily 
jumped to the top of the rock! The goat and 
kids had all reached a place of safety, far away 
from the reach of the cruel sportsman ! 

Who taught the mother goat thus to care for and 
protect its young ? God ! 



Sty Jrunkni and ity (Scat 

A Welshman, who was much addicted to in- 
temperance, had a favorite goat, which on one oc- 
casion followed him to the public house. 

The Welshman succeeded, after much coaxing, 
in getting the goat to swallow some liquor. In a 
short time, the poor creature was completely in- 
toxicated, and tumbling over and over, played 
such curious antics, that the old topers set up 
roars of laughter, and begged that "Nanny" 
nright be brought the next time for more " fun." 

When the next evening came, the goat was 
called by her thoughtless master, to accompany 
him to his nightly resort. Nanny walked very 
quietly until they arrived at the door of the public 
house, when she stood still, and neither kind words 
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or blows could induce the animal to move a step 
further. 

The landlord brought out some oat-cake, and 
tried to entice the goat to follow him ; but no, she 
was not to be caught in the publican's trap a 
second time. Nanny, of course, could not speak, 
but her conduct proved one of the best temper- 
ance lectures ever given in the village. The mas- 
ter was so impressed that he was never known to 
enter the public houpe again. He became a 
pledged abstainer, and ultimately proved one of 
the most eloquent advocates that the temperance 
cause has ever known. — Anon. 



The Elephant of the Jardin des Plantes, at 
Paris, used to play his visitors a trick which could 
not have been thought of but by an animal of in- 
telligence. His house opened upon an inclosure 
called the elephant's park, containing a pond, in 
which he would lay himself under the water, con- 
cealing every part of him except the very end of 
his trunk, a mere speck, that would hardly be 
noticed by a stranger to the animal's habits. A 
crowd would often assemble around the inclosure, 
and not seeing him in it, would watch, in expecta- 
tion that he would soon issue from his house. But 
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whilst they were gazing about, a copious sprink- 
ling of water would fall upon them, and ladies and 
gentlemen, with their fine bonnets and coats, would 
run for shelter under the trees, looking up at the 
clear sky, and wondering whence such a shower 
should come. Immediately afterwards, however, 
they would see the elephant rising slowly from 
his bath, evincing, as it seemed, an awkward joy 
at the trick that he had played. In the course of 
time, his amusement became generally known, and 
the moment the water began to rise from his trunk, 
the spectators would take flight, at which he ap- 
peared exceedingly delighted, getting up as fast 
as he could to see the bustle that he had caused. — 
Zee, Anecdotes of Animals. 



*oS*Ko°- 



Irate Jnteltigflw. 



In the Garden of Plants, in London, the keep- 
ers were recently engaged in destroying a great 
number of rats, when one of them escaped and 
ran to the spot allotted to the elephant Seeing no 
other refuge, in the twinkling of an eye the rat 
snugly ensconced himself in the trunk of the ele- 
phant, very much to the elephant's dissatisfaction. 
He stamped his foot and twisted his trunk around 
like the sail of a windmill, and then stood sud- 
denly still, apparently reflecting on what it was 
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best to do. Presently he ran to the water-trough 
where he was accustomed to drink, plunged in his 
trunk and filled it, and then raising it, dashed out 
the rat in a torrent like that which issues from the 
hose of a fire-engine. When the rat struck the 
ground, the elephant seized him, and made him 
undergo the immersion and projection four times. 
The fourth time the rat fell dead. The ele- 
phant, with a quiet but majestic air, crushed 
it under his foot, and, then went round to 
the spectators, to make his usual collection of 
dainties. — The Moravian. 



The fox often makes sad havoc amongst the 
poultry in farm yards, and is one of the most cun- 
ning animals known. In that interesting book, 
"Anecdotes of Natural History," there are several 
curious anecdotes of foxes, and amongst them is 
the following : — 

" At the parsonage of Kilmorae, in Inverness- 
shire, there was a well-built poultry-house, from 
which the worthy clergyman's family had their 
supply of fine fresh eggs. One morning, the ser- 
vant entered the poultry-house, when to her dis- 
may, she found the floor strewed with dead hens, 
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and in the midst, a large fox was laid, apparently 
dead. There was no question in the maid's mind 
as to the fox being lifeless. She concluded that he 
had so gorged himself with the poultry, that he had 
died. With a feeling of anger, she took up the fox 
by the tail, and threw him out of the chicken-house. 
No sooner, however, did Reynard fall on his soft 
bed, than he darted on his feet and scampered off 
to his cover in the woods, leaving the servant 
maid in a state of extraordinary consternation I" 



8talg Earning of a <$at 

A policeman was passing down College Street, 
Camdentown, London, a few nights ago, when he 
heard a cat making a curious noise against the 
door of a cellar-kitchen. Thinking that some one 
was ill-treating the cat, he knelt down upon the 
grating to listen. He was surprised, however, to 
hear the crackling and falling of timber. He soon 
perceived that the back part of the house was on 
fire. The engines were quickly on the spot, and 
the flames were extinguished ; but had it not been 
for poor pussy's timely warning, the house, in 
all probability, would have been burned to the 
ground. — Anon. 

Pabt II.— 5 
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(flffl erta of <§m% 

A man was lately teasing some cats in a barn, 
near Westbourne, by pulling their tails, when one 
of them turned round upon him and bit his 
thumb. Such were the effects of the violent in- 
flammation ensuing therefrom, that he died within 
eight hours. 



When I was about six years old, one morning, 
going to school, a ground squirrel ran into its 
hole in the road before me, as they like to dig holes 
in some open place, where they can put out their 
heads to see if any danger is near. I thought, 
now I will have fine fun* As there was a stream 
of water just at hand, I determined to pour 
water into the hole till it should be full, and 
force the little animal up, so that I might kill it. 
I got a trough from beside a sugar-maple tree, 
used for catching the sweet sap, and was soon 
pouring the water in on the poor squirrel. I could 
hear it struggling to get up, and said, u Ah, my 
fine fellow, I will soon have you out now." 

Just then I heard a voice behind me, " Well, 
my boy, what have you got in there ?" 

I turned and «aw one of my neighbors, a good 
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old man, with long white locks, that had seen sixty 
winters. " Why," said I, " I have a ground squirrel 
in here, and am going to drown him out." 

Said he, " Jonathan, when I was a little boy, 
more than fifty years ago, I was engaged one day 
just as you are, drowning a ground squirrel; and 
an old man like me came along, and said to 
me, ( You are a little boy ; now, if you were down 
in a narrow hole like that, and I should come along 
and pour water on you, and try to drown you, 
would you not think I was cruel? God made 
that little squirrel, and life is as sweet to it 
as it is to you; and why will you torture to 
death a little innocent creature that God has 
made V " He said, " I have never forgotten that, 
and never shall. I never have killed any harm- 
less creature for fun since. 

" Now, my dear boy, I want you to remember 
this while you live, and when tempted to kill any 
poor little innocent animal or bird, think of this; 
and mind, God don't allow us to kill his pretty 
little creatures for fun." 

More than forty years have since passed, and I 
never forgot what the good man said, nor have I 
ever killed the least animal, for fun, since. It was 
ninety years since this advice was first given, and 
I believe my whole life has been influenced by 
it—F. C. 
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It was a beautiful, calm evening, the loveliest of 
the autumnal season, when, after the toils and 
cares of the day, I set out to refresh my body and 
mind by inhaling the gentle breeze. 

The sun was declining; the feathered tribes 
seemed to be responding to each other in pouring 
out their hymns of gratitude to their beneficent 
Creator, and the flocks were following the tink- 
ling bell of their leader to the fold. Presently, 
I saw a man at some little distance, who appeared 
to be agitated by passion, and was lifting, and 
throwing with force, stone after stone at some ob- 
ject beneath him. This made me approach him, 
and inquire what was the matter. 

" Oh, sir," said he, " a great, nasty toad," and 
down went another stone, with vehemence. 

" And, pray," said I, " why do you kill that 
poor creature — has it done you any harm ?" 

" Why," said he, " they don't do no good, do 
they?" 

" My friend," said I, " supposing they do no 
good, is that any reason why you should put it to 
death ? Only consider, if everything were to be 
destroyed which does no good, what would become 
of you and me? The Almighty, who sees our 
actions, and who knows the wickedness of our 
hearts, does not destroy us ; but these poor animals 
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are more harmless than we, and not only do no 
hurt, but do a great deal of good, in feeding on 
and destroying quantities of snails and insects, 
which would destroy our vegetables." 

"Well," said the man, throwing away the 
stone which he had ready for another fling, " then 
let him live ; but I didn't know they did any good." 

" Nay, my friend," I replied, " your leaving the 
poor, crippled animal to die a lingering death,would 
now be more cruel than killing it outright ; don't 
you see that you have broken every bone in its body, 
and so covered it with stones, that it is impossible 
for it to get away ; and it may have to suffer for 
many days ? The most merciful thing now, is to 
put it out of its misery ; but let me entreat you, 
never again to put to death, or torment, any of 
God's creatures. In wisdom hath he made them all 
and pronounced them good. — Children's Friend. 



It is delightful to see the young show a pro- 
tecting kindness to such harmless creatures as are 
often harshly treated. Some children are so silly 
as to be afraid of the toad, and say they are poi- 
sonous, but the gardener knows better ; he will 
tell you that they do good instead of harm, and 
that they are very useful in clearing his garden 

Part II.— 5* 
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of slugs, worms and flies, that would spoil the 
flowers and eat the fruit. 

A benevolent English gentleman once took 
pains to reclaim a toad from its timid habits. It 
improved by his attentions, grew to a large size, 
and at his approach, came regularly from its hole, 
to meet him and receive his food. 

Ladies who visited the garden sometimes de- 
sired to see this singular favorite. It lived to be 
forty years old. What age it might have attained, 
had it met with no accident, it would be difficult 
to say. For it was in perfect health when 
wounded by a fierce raven, as it one day was 
coming from its house, under the steps of the 
door, which fronted the garden. The poor crea- 
ture languished awhile, and then died, and the 
benevolent man who had so long protected it, took 
pleasure in relating its history, and in remember- 
ing that he had made its life happy. — Sigourney. 

MufvUnm of Soacfo. 

I will take the liberty of stating to you some 
facts relative to the protection of garden vegeta- 
bles from the attacks of the cut-worm and some 
others of the same tribe. Some years ago, when 
dressing my garden, I discovered a toad nestled 
under a plant, and shortly alter hoed up a cut- 
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worm, which I shoved near the toad, who snapped 
it up as soon as he got sight of it. The thought 
occurred to me, as the toads and worms both came 
out at night in search of food, it would be good 
policy to gather up the toads and put them in my 
garden to catch the worms. I did so, by catching 
all I could find about my door-yards, hopping 
about at nightfall, put them in my garden, and 
was not troubled with the worms that season. I 
have repeated the experiment, with the same suc- 
cess, ever since. I consider it also an act of hu- 
manity to keep them out of the boys' way, who 
are apt to torment the poor creatures when hop- 
ping about in search of food. If the heads of 
families would prevent their small children from 
destroying the toads, and larger boys from shoot- 
ing and pelting with stones the birds which feed 
on worms and insects, they would come around 
our premises, and do a great deal in relieving us 
from their depredations on our fruit and gardens. — 
S. M'Coy. 
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Ray, in his " Synopsis of Quadrupeds," informs 
us of a blind beggar who was thus led through the 
streets of Rome by a middle-sized dog. Besides 
leading him in such a manner as to protect him 
from all danger, he had learned to distinguish both 
the streets and houses where he was accustomed 
to receive alms twice or thrice a week. When- 
ever the animal came to any one of these streets, 
he would not leave it till a call had been made at 
every house where his master was usually success- 
ful in his petitions. When the beggar began to 
ask alms, the dog lay down to rest; but the man 
was no Booner served or refused, than the dog 
rose spontaneously, and without either order or 
sign, proceeded to the other houses, where the 
beggar generally received some gratuity. ". I ob- 
served," says he, " not without pleasure and sur- 
prise, that when a half-penny was thrown from a 
window, such was the attention and sagacity of 
this dog, that he went about in quest of it, took 
(56) 
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it from the ground with his mouth, and put it into 
the blind man's hat ; even when bread was thrown 
down, the animal would not taste it, unless he re- 
ceived it from the hands of his master." 

On behalf of the poor dogs generally, and par- 
ticularly those who are such valuable guides to the 
blind, we wish to plead for the erection of more 
water troughs in the public streets. Whilst re- 
joicing at the erection of drinking fountains, let 
us not forget that the poor panting dogs also want 
water. 

A touching scene occurred in Regent Street, 
London, last summer. A blind man was slowly 
pacing along, led by his dog. The day was hot, 
and the little animal was evidently parched with 
thirst. When opposite one of the fine shops, a 
servant accidentally spilt some water on the stones. 
The poor dog darted towards the moistened pave- 
ment, and began to lap a few drops from the 
ground. Scarcely, however, had the animal's 
tongue touched the wet stone, before the blind 
man, thinking that his companion was not attend- 
ing to his duty, gave the string a sudden jerk, and 
pulled the dog away. A most piteous yell was 
uttered by the poor, distracted creature, as it left 
the dirty, though much coveted drops of water. 
A friend, who witnessed the occurrence, states that 
it was a most touching scene. Reader what was 
the duty of this witness? — Anon. 
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In the city of London, a poor tailor, dying, left 
a small cur dog inconsolable for his loss. The 
little animal would not leave his dead master even 
for food, and whatever he ate was put in the same 
room with the coffin. When the body was re- 
moved for burial, this faithful attendant followed 
his master's remains. After the funeral, he was 
driven out of the churchyard by the sexton. The 
next day he again found the animal, which had 
made its way by some unknown means into the 
inclosure, and had dug himself a bed on the grave 
of his master. 

Once more he was driven out, but was found in 
the same situation on the following day. The 
minister of the parish hearing of the circumstan- 
ces, had him caught, taken home to his own house 
and fed, and used every endeavor to win the ani- 
mal's affections ; but they were inseparably wedded 
to his late master, and he took the first opportu- 
nity to escape and regain his lonely situation. 
With true benevolence, the worthy clergyman 
permitted him to follow the bent of his inclina- 
tion, but, to soften the rigor of his fate, he caused 
a small kennel to be built on the grave, which was 
replenished once a day with food and water. Two 
years did this pattern of fidelity pass in this man- 
ner, till death put an end to his grief.— Jacob Post. 
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OB, THE SINGULAR RESCUE OP MAIL-BAGS. 

Last winter, the communication by ferry, be- 
tween Prudhoe station and the north of the Tyne, 
having been cut off by the breaking up of the ice, 
the letter-bags of Ovingham and the neighbor- 
hood were conveyed on horseback. One day, as 
the carrier was crossing the Whittle Dean Burn, 
his horse became restive, plunged, and speedily 
threw his rider and the two sacks, containing the 
mail-bags, into the water. The former scrambled 
out, but the bags were carried rapidly down to 
the Tyne, and would soon have been beyond re- 
covery. Fortunately, however, a powerful New- 
foundland dog, called " Pont," belonging to U. T. 
Shields, of the parsonage closie by, saw the affair, 
and the noble and sagacious creature dashed into 
the river, and in a few moments returned to the 
shore with one of the bags of letters; no sooner 
had he landed the same, than he swam back for thg 
second bag. To complete his work, he breasted 
the flood a third time, and brought out the rider's 
hat. Noble fellow ! well might he wag his fine; 
bushy tail, as he was warmed, patted, and received 
the well-earned praise. " Well done, Pontl well 
done, Pont !" The first letter delivered after this 
accident contained a considerable amount of 
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money, the owner of which, in gratitude for Pont's 
gallant conduct, presented him with a smart col- 
lar. — Anon. 



§Atk JwiM. 



A French merchant set out on horseback, ac- 
companied by his dog, on purpose to receive 
some money. Having settled the business, he tied 
the bag of money before him, and began to return 
home, while his faithful dog frisked around the 
horse, barked and jumped, and seemed to partici- 
pate in his master's joy. 

The merchant, after riding some miles, alighted 
to repose himself under an agreeable shade, and, 
taking the bag of money in his hand, laid it down 
by his side, under a hedge, and on remounting, 
forgot it. The dog perceived this, and ran to 
fetch the bag; but it was too heavy for him to 
drag along. He then ran after his master, and by 
crying, barking and howling, tried to remind him 
of his mistake. The merchant understood not his 
language, but the assiduous creature persevered in 
its efforts, and after trying in vain to stop the 
horse, at last began to bite his heels. 

The merchant at length began to fear that the 
dog had gone mad, and in crossing a brook, he 
turned back to look if he would drink; but the 
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animal continued to bark and bite with greater 
violence than before. 

"Oh, dear!" cried the afflicted merchant; "it 
must be so ; my poor dog is certainly mad. 1 must 
kill him. Oh, could I find any one to perform 
this sad office for me ! But there is no time to 
lose; I, myself, may become the victim if I spare 
him." 

With these words, he drew a pistol from his 
pocket, and with a trembling hand, took aim at 
his faithful servant. He turned away in agony as 
he fired ; but his aim was to be sure. The poor 
animal fell wounded, and weltering in his blood, 
still endeavored to crawl toward his master, as if 
to tax him with ingratitude. The merchant could 
not bear the sight ; he spurred on his horse with 
a heart full of sorrow. Suddenly he missed his 
money. " Ah," he thought, " wretch that I am ! 
I alone am to blame ! I could not comprehend my 
faithful friend, and I have sacrificed him. He 
only wished to inform me of my loss." 

Instantly he turned his horse, and went off at 
full gallop to the place where he had stopped. He 
saw with half-turned eyes the scene where the 
tragedy was acted; he perceived the traces of 
blood as he proceeded ; he was oppressed and dis- 
tracted ; but in vain did he look for his dog ; he 
was not to be seen on the road. At last he 
arrived at the spot where he had alighted. But 

Pabt II.— 6 
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what were his sensations ! His heart was ready 
to bleed ; he was in the madness of despair. The 
poor dog, unable any longer to follow his master, 
had determined to consecrate his last moments to 
his service. He had crawled, all bloody as he 
was, to the forgotten bag, and in the agonies of 
death he lay watching beside it ! When he saw 
his master, he still testified his joy by the wagging 
of his tail. He could do no more ; he tried to 
rise, but his strength failed him ; the vital tide 
was ebbing fast Even the caresses of his master 
could not prolong his life for a few moments. He 
stretched out his tongue to lick the band that was 
now fondling him in the agonies of regret, as if 
to seal forgiveness of the deed that had deprived 
him of life. He then cast a look of kindness on 
his master, and dosed his eyes in death. — Uncle 
John. 



Jog mid Scat <$htlil 

A great while ago there was a poor woman 
wandering about the mountains, in the vicinity of 
the convent of St. Bernard, in company with her 
son, a very small boy. They were overtaken by a 
snow-storm, when the mother was buried beneath 
an avalanche, and the child saw her no more. 

Poor boy I The storm increased; the wind 
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howled, whirling the snow into huge heaps. In 
the hope that he might possibly meet a traveller, 
the child forced his way for a while through the 
snow ; but at last, exhausted, benumbed with the 
cold, and discouraged, he fell upon his knees, 
joined his hands devoutly together, and cried, as 
he raised his face, bathed in tears, towards heaven : 
" Oh, God ! have mercy on a poor child, who has 
nobody in the world to care for him !" 

As he lay in the place where he fell down, 
which was sheltered a little by a rock, he grew 
colder and colder, and he thought he must die. 
But still, from time to time he prayed, " Have 
mercy, oh, God ! on a poor child who has nobody 
in the world to care for him 1" 

At last he fell asleep, but was awakened by 
feeling a warm paw on his face. As he opened 
his eyes, he saw with terror an enormous dog — the 
celebrated and noble " Barry" — holding his head 
near his own. He uttered a cry of fear, and 
started back a little way from the dog. The dog 
approached the boy again, and tried after his own 
fashion, to make the little fellow understand that 
he came there to do him good, and not to hurt 
him. Then he licked the face and hands of the 
child. By-and-by the child confided in his visitor, 
and began to entertain a hope that he might yet 
be saved. When Barry saw that his errand was 
understood, he lifted his head, and showed the child 
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a bottle Covered with willow, which was hanging 
around his neck. Of this bottle the little fellow 
drank, and felt refreshed. Then the dog lay down 
by the side of the child, and gave him the benefit 
of the heat of his own body for a long time. 
After this, the dog made a sign for the boy to get 
upon his back. It was some time before he 
could understand what the sign meant; but it was 
repeated again and again, and at last, the child 
mounted the back of the kind animal, who carried 
him safely to the convent." 



% |roritae. 



One evening, after the late Robert Newton had 
been preaching at Cheetham Hill, and was about 
to return to Manchester, a person in the vestry of 
the chapel, kindly offered to accompany him along 
the lonely part of the road. He declined the 
favor, alleging that his friend would have to re- 
turn alone. He had not gone far on his way be- 
fore a large dog came to him, and followed him 
very closely. Soon after, he saw two suspicious- 
looking men standing upon the- footpath. The 
dog eyed them both with great care, and the men, 
seeing the formidable animal, divided right and 
left, so as to allow the preacher and his faithful 
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attendant to pass unmolested. He resolved that 
if his canine friend should follow him home, he 
would reward him with a good supper ; but as he 
entered into Manchester, the animal disappeared, 
and he saw him no more 1 Newton, who believed, 
on the authority of his Saviour, that the very 
hairs of his head were all numbered, could not 
ascribe this occurrence to a blind chance, but to 
the providence of God. He therefore recognized 
in it a motive to gratitude for the past, and of 
trust for the future. — From Life of Dr. Newton. 

"IP," the 4w-&utyt log. 

" There is a noble band of heroic men in London, 
who have charge of the fire-escapes. Samuel 
Wood, one of the bravest of these brave men, has 
saved nearly one hundred men, women and chil- 
dren from the flames 1 Much of Wood's success, 
however, is justly due to his wonderful little dog, 
' Bill/ around whose neck the parishioners of 
Whitechapel have placed a silver collar, in token 
of his valuable services during the nine years that 
he has filled the important post of « Fire-escape 
Dog.' 

" * Bill/ like his master, has to be very wakeful, 
and at his post of duty during the whole of the 
night, and therefore he sleeps during the day. 

Part II.— 6* 
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close to his master's bed. He never attempts to 
run out-of-doors until the hour approaches for 
them to go to the ' station.' 4 Bill ' does not allow 
his master to sleep too long. He is sure to wake 
him if he is likely to be late ! How the dog 
knows the time is a puzzle, but know it he does ! 
When the fire-escape is wheeled out of the White- 
chapel churchyard, at nine o'clock, 'Bill' is 
promptly at his post. When an alarm of fire is 
heard, * Bill/ who is at other times very quiet, now 
begins to bark most furiously. Wood has no oc- 
casion to sound his rattle, for the policemen all 
around know < Bill's ' bark so well, that they at once 
come up to render their valuable help. If the alarm 
of fire takes place when but few people are in the 
streets, ' Bill' runs around to the coffee-houses near, 
and pushing open the doors, gives his well-known 
bark, as much as to say, « Come and help, men ; 
come and help.' He has not to bark in vain ; his 
call is cheerfully obeyed. 

" In dark nights the lantern has to be lit, when 
4 Bill ' at once seizes hold of it, and like a 
1 herald,' runs on before his master. When the 
ladder is erected, « Bill ' is at the top before his 
active master has reached half way ! He jumps 
into the rooms, and amid thick smoke and the ap- 
proaching flames, runs from room to room, helping 
his master to find and bring out the poor inmates. 

" On one occasion, the fire burned so rapidly, and 
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the smoke in the room became so dense, that Wood 
and another man were unable to find their way 
out. They feared that escape was now hopeless. 
4 Bill ' seemed at once to comprehend the danger 
in which his kind master was placed, and the 
faithful creature began to bark. Half suffocated, 
Wood and his comrade, knowing this to be the 
signal, l Follow me/ at once crawled after ' Bill/ 
and in a few moments they were providentially led 
to the window, and their lives were saved. 

" On another occasion, a poor little kitten was 
found on the stairs of a house that was on fire. 
1 Bill ' immediately drove the kitten down from 
stair to stair, until it reached the door/' 



% (Jfrmtd in QxtL 

A gentleman in Sussex, England, has a very 
vicious house-dog, which is chained up. He has 
also another dog, of a very docile character, a sort 
of shepherd's dog, which regularly brings home 
the cows or sheep, when required. Having per- 
formed his usual duty one evening, he quietly laid 
himself down, not far from the "house-dog's kennel. 
Almost at the same moment, a little girl passed 
by, when the house-dog flew at her most furiously, 
and in doing so snapped his chain in two. Just 
as the savage creature was in the act of seizing 
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the poor child, the shepherd's dog rushed upon 
him, and with extraordinary tact, held him down to 
the ground, until the frightened child had time to 
escape. This is a fact which can be vouched for 
by an eye-witness. — M. A. C. IT., Forest Raw. 



% Sofl'a fmtiafamittt. 

" In the town of Honiton, in Devonshire, a fine 
Newfoundland dog (named * Lion 7 ), belonging to 
the Golden Lion Inn, used quietly to spend hours 
every day at the entrance of the house. There 
passed by, several times in the day, a little, bark- 
ing cur. This little impudent dog never passed 
without insulting « Lion,' who, after bearing the 
annoyance several months, apparently with per- 
fect indifference, one day rose up very deliberately, 
and seizing the little barker by the neck, carried 
him across the street, and then ducked him in a pond 
of water. He kept him, head and tail, fairly im 
mersed for a few seconds. Generous ' Lion' then 
took him out, laid him on the curb of the footpath, 
there to drain and there to repent. He then 
walked back, with becoming dignity, to his usual 
lounging place. An eye-witness communicates 
the fact" 
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"What's the use of remembering all this?" 
pettishly cried a boy, after his father, who had 
been giving him some instructions, left the room. 

" I'll tell you what, remembering is of great 
service sometimes," said his cousin. "Let me 
read to you now from the Living Age. Please 
hear: — 

14 ' My dog Dash was once stolen from me. 
After being absent thirteen months, he one day 
entered my office in town, with a long string tied 
round his neck. He had broken away from the 
fellow who had held him prisoner. Our meeting 
was a very joyful one. I found out the thief, had 
him apprehended, and took him before a magis- 
trate, who, addressing me, " Can you give any 
satisfactory proof of this dog's being your prop- 
erty ?" Placing my mouth to the dog's ear, first 
giving him a knowing look, and whispering a little 
communication, known only to us two, Dash im- 
mediately reared up on his hind legs, and went 
through a series of manoeuvres with a stick, 
guided meanwhile by my eye, which set the whole 
court in a roar of laughter. My evidence needed 
nothing stronger. The thief stood convicted. 
Dash was liberated, and among the cheers of the 
multitude, we merrily bounded homeward.' " 
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§tyfame at Wa ioapttot 

"A favorite dog recently belonging to the 
'Will's Hospital for the Indigent Blind and 
Lame/ seemed to be endowed with unusual saga- 
city. He generally, during the day, laid near the 
steps leading to the yard, and when one of the 
blind patients would come out, he would gently 
take his hand in his capacious mouth, and lead 
him through the garden, waiting, if he rested, to 
take him back to the house. 

"There would be buckets filled with water, but 
Nep. was rarely known to drink, except when the 
hydrant was running, before which, he would stand 
and baric to have it turned. Being of the St. 
Bernard and Newfoundland stock, cold weather 
suited him; he enjoyed lying on the mow and ice. 
A little black dog (that they had at the same time), 
finding a warm bed on his back, would lie there 
with apparent satisfaction to both." 



Jraw 8ot% 



Some years ago, an American ship, called the 
" Washington," bound for China, had on board, 
among other passengers, an officer, with his wife 
and child, a little boy five years old, and a large 
Newfoundland dog called " Bobby." 
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Everybody in the ship liked Bobby, he was so 
good-tempered and frolicsome, but the little boy 
was the dog's constant playmate. He was a merry 
little fellow, and as fond of Bobby as Bobby was 
of him. 

One evening, when it was growing dark, the lit- 
tle boy and the dog were romping together ; the 
ship gave a sadden roll, and splash went the child 
into the ocean. A cry was raised, " A hand over ! 
a hand over I" Bobby sprang over the side of the 
ship, and swam towards the stern. 

The little boy's father, half frantic, leaped with 
others, into the jolly-boat, but it was too dark to 
see far before them. All gave the child up for 
lost. At last they heard a splash to the larboard. 
" Pull on quick I" cried the father. The helmsman 
turned the tiller, the men pulled with redoubled 
force, and in a moment, brave Bobby, holding up 
the child in his mouth, was alongside. Joy ! joy t 

The boat was rowed back to the ship, the half- 
drowned boy was recovered, the parents were 
overpowered with thankfulness, and the brave dog 
Was patted and caressed by all. 

The little boy hugged his favorite in his arms, 
and every man on board the ship loved the dog. 

W» jfiT. JSm 
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({apt* and th dagfo 

Many years ago, a young shepherd boy might 
be seen in the glens and straths of Sutherlandshire, 
always accompanied by a favorite dog. Many 
boys, judging from the rough, shaggy coat, and 
uncomely figure of the dog, might be disposed to 
say that it was unworthy of attention or kind 
regard. We are certain, however, that their 
opinion would undergo an entire change on be- 
coming acquainted with the heroic character and 
noble qualities of Cappie. Take the following as 
an instance of his sagacity and courage : — 

His master was one day sitting on a hillside, in 
Shaetiel, looking over the cattle under his care in 
the hollow below. With alarm, he saw the weak- 
est of the herd attacked by an eagle, which, fail- 
ing to overturn the animal by its first assault, rose 
again to the sky. The experience of the boy 
taught him that no time was to be lost, as the 
eagle would renew the attack, and descend with 
redoubled force. "Cappie, Cappie," he cried, 
" the poor beast will be killed," at the same time 
taking the dog, and directing his eye to the eagle 
as it soared aloft. Away darted Cappie from his 
master, down to the hollow. As soon as he 
got sight of the eagle, he took his place beside the 
trembling animal he was instructed to defend. 
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He had only a few moments to wait, not sufficient 
for breathing time, when the eagle pounced again 
upon its victim. With a leap, Cappie sprang at 
the assailant, who, not liking the encounter, 
sought refuge in his airy heights. Cappie's re- 
ward was a mouthful of the eagle's feathers, at 
which, when his master came up, he ruefully 
looked, as much as to say, " I conquered the foe, 
but I wish I had made him prisoner." 



fflfa Dogs 4 fl» SRmmlain (Ponaaferg. 

One of the most remarkable passes of the 
mountains which separate Switzerland and Italy, 
is that called St. Bernard. Many thousands of 
persons traverse this road every year, and were it 
not for the monastery at the summit of the moun- 
tain, it would be impassable in the winter. Prom 
November to May, a trusty servant accompanied 
by a monk goes halfway down the mountain every 
day, in search of travellers. They have with them 
one or two large dogs, trained for the purpose, 
who will scent a man at a great distance, and find 
out the road in the thickest fogs and heaviest falls 
of snow. Suspended from the necks of these saga- 
cious dogs are little caskets, with meat and drink 
to refresh the weary traveller. 

Many are the interesting facts which are re- 

Pabt II.— 7 
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corded of the brave dogs of St. Bernard, of whom 
there are but very few left. One of the most re- 
markable of these faithful animals was called 
Barry. This faithful dog is known to have saved 
the lives of forty unfortunate travellers, who, but 
for his assistance, must have perished in the snow. 
If Barry was in time with his succors, the unfor- 
tunates were relieved, not only from his bottle, but 
also by means of the warm garment which his 
masters tied round his body for this purpose ; if 
he could not, by his warm tongue and breath, 
restore sufficient animation, he returned to the 
convent and brought, with the utmost expedition, 
the assistance of one of the inmates. 

One day, in his vigilant excursions, Barry found 
a poor boy asleep and almost frozen to death in 
the celebrated Glacier of Balsore. He warmed 
the boy, licked him, awoke him, presented him 
with his restorative bottle, and carried him on his 
back to the convent. The boy was restored to 
his rejoicing parents. 

When age had diminished the strength of this 
sagacious animal, he was sent to Berne, in the hope 
that he might tranquilly «nd his usefully employed 
days. His old age was by kind treatment ren- 
dered as comfortable as possible, and after his 
death, his body was carefully buried, and his skiij 
stuffed to imitate nature; and thus he stands in a 
^position resembling life, decorated with his collar. 
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<Dn a ojfaitftp Jog. 

Yes, proof was plain, that since that day, 

When this ill-fated traveller died, 
The dog had watched about the spot, 

Or by his master's side. 
How nourish' d here through such long time, 

HE knows who gave that love sublime, 
And gave that strength of feeling, great, 

Above all human estimate. 

— Wordsworth. 
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Will none befriend that poor dumb brute, 

Will no man rescue him ? — 
With weaker effort, gasping, mute, 

He strains in every limb. 

Spare him, oh, spare : — he feels, — he feels I 

Big tears roll from his eyes ; 
Another crushing blow !— he reels, 

Staggers — and falls — and dies. 

Poor jaded horse, the blood runs cold 

Thy guiltless wrongs to see ; 
Toheav'n, oh, starved one, lame and old, 

Thy dim eye pleads for thee. 

Thou, too, oh, dog ! whose faithful zeal 

Fawns on some ruffian grim ; 
He stripes thy skin with many a weal, 

And yet — thou lovest him. 
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Shame ! that of all the living chain 

That links creation's plan, 
There is hut one delights in pain, 

The savage monarch — man 1 

Oh, cruelty, — who conld rehearse 

Thy million dismal deeds, 
Or track the workings of the curse 

By which all nature bleeds ? 

Thou meanest crime — thou coward sin, 

Thou base, flint-hearted vice — 
Scorpion I to sting thy heart within 

Thyself shalt all suffice. 

The merciless is doubly curst, 

As mercy is " twice blest ;" 
Vengeance, though slow, shall come— but first 

The vengeance of the breast. 

Why add another woe to life, 

Man — are there not enough 7 
Why lay thy weapon to the strife 7 

Why make the road more rough ? 

Faint, hunger-sick, old, blind and ill, 

The poor, or man or beast, 
Can battle on with life uphill, 

And bear its griefs at least. 

Truly, their cup of gall o'erflows ! 

But, when the spite of men 
Adds poison to the draught of woes, 

Who, who can drink it then? 
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Oppression's victim, weak and mild, 

Scarce shrinking from the blow, 
And the poor wearied factory child, 

Join in the dirge of woe. 

Oh, cruel world ! oh, sickening fear 

Of goad, or knife, or thong , 
Oh, load of evils ill to bear 1 

— How long, good God, how long? 

— -M. F. Tapper. 



Mm is a (Hoi 

" These is a God/' all nature cries, 
I see it painted on the skies, 
I see it in the flow'ring spring, 
I hear it where the birdlings sing ; 
I see it in the flowing main, 
I see it on the fruitful plain, 
I see it stamped on hail and snow, 
I see it where the streamlets flow. 
I see it in the clouds that soar, 
I hear it when the thunders roar, 
I see it when the morning shines, 
I see it when the day declines ; 
I see it in the mountain's height, 
I see it in the smallest mite, 
I see it everywhere abroad, 
I feel ! — I know there is a God. 
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— Anon. 
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[From tht German.] 
u Goldev evening, rosy morning, 
Gracious One ! have their adorning 

From thy hand, which frameth all. 
Nothing is despised before thee, 
E'en the least is touched with glory— 
Thou regardest great and small. 

" To the lion food thou sendeth, 
And thy gracious ear attend eth, 

When the raven nestlings cry ; 
Thou the flow'ret's grace bestoweth, 
E'en thy humblest working showeth, 

Boundless might and majesty ! 

w By all knowledge unincumbered, 
Thou our sighs and tears hast numbered, 

Guard of childhood's weak estate ; 
Widows, orphans hast thou cherished, 
Heard the bondmen when they perished, 

Thus art thou in all things great." 
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" These are God's little choristers, 
Performing service all day long; 
Till nature's old cathedral aisles, 
Are deluged with a flood of song." 



Own liri 



Among the building birds there is one species 
which is pre-eminently superior. This is the oven 
bird, (Furnarius fvliginosus) which derives its 
popular name from the shape and material of its 
nest. It is allied to the creeper, and is about as large 
as a lark. Its color is brown; it is very active, 
flitting from bush to bush in search of insects. It 
generally haunts the banks of South American 
rivers. The material of which its nest is made is 
principally mud or clay, obtained from the river 
banks, but is strengthened and stiffened by the 
admixture of grass, vegetable fibres, and stems of 
various plants. The heat of the sun is sufficient 
to harden it, and when it has been thoroughly 
dried, it is so strong, that it seems more like the 
handiwork of some novice at pottery, than a veri- 
table nest, constructed by a bird ; the fierce heat 

(79) 
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of the tropical sun baking the clay nearly as hard 
as brick. It is domed, and has the entrance in the 
side. Its walls are an inch in thickness. Both 
sexes work at its construction; the bird some- 
times building on a branch of a tree, now and 
then on the top of palings, generally in the bushes 
without any attempt at concealment. In the in- 
terior, crossing the nest from side to side, is a wall 
or partition, made of the same materials as the 
outer shell, and reaching nearly to the top of the 
dome, thus dividing it into two chambers, and 
having also the effect of strengthening the whole 
structure. In the inner chamber is a soft bed of 
feathers, on which the eggs are placed, generally 
four in number. The female sits upon them in the 
dark. The outer room is probably used by her 
mate. — Compiled from "Homes without Hands J 1 



Sotting a gird's Jtat' 

Many years ago, a lady was taking a country 
walk with her daughter, when they met a boy who 
had in his hand a pretty nest, containing five beau- 
tiful speckled eggs. This nest the naughty boy 
had just stolen from a tree close by, and it was in- 
deed sad to hear the distressing cries of the poor 
little birds. 
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The lady remonstrated with the boy, and urged 
him to return the stolen nest; the little girl 
pleaded, and even the dog seemed as if he would 
have said, " I should have been ashamed to use 
the poor birds so cruelly." 

1 am sorry to say that the boy was a hard- 
hearted fellow, and refused to replace the nest. 
The poor little sorrowing birds never got their 
pretty eggs back again 

What became of the boy ? Many years after, 
a young man stood in the criminal's dock, before 
the Judge, in York Castle. He was found guilty 
of burglary, and was sentenced to be transported 
for life. Who was that young man ? It was he, 
who, when a boy, stole the bird's nest I 

When I was a very little boy, I was walking 
one summer's day by the hedge of a field, when a 
pretty bird flew out, and I began to search for its 
nest. Just at this moment a kind-hearted lady 
came up, when she placed her hand very gently 
on my shoulder, and sweetly said, " My little boy, 
the same God who made you made the birds. He 
cares for the birds and feeds them every day. He 
wants both them and you to be happy — don't be a 
robber of God's pretty birds." 

I thank God that I did not steal the bird's nest. 
If I had done so, I should now, perhaps, have been 
like the other boy, a poor convict in chains. — 
Uncle John. 
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SitttfokoJ too Stria, 

The Black-capped Titmouse, or Chick-a-dee-dee, 
is known in Ireland as the " blue bonnet. 77 On a 
cold day, in the month of March, one of these 
birds hopped into the house of a friend of mine, 
near Belfast, and commenced picking crumbs 
about the floor and tables, when, after remaining 
for several hours, it took its leave. Next day it 
returned, and alighted on the top of a cage, where 
it seemed to form an acquaintance with u gold- 
finch. It-stayed in the room all night. The next 
morning, while the girl was opening the window- 
shutters, she unconsciously Bet her foot on the poor 
bird and killed it. It was afterwards thrown out, 
and its untimely death soon forgotten. But 
during the course of the day, the attention of 
some one was drawn to an affecting scene outside, 
before the parlor windows. The mate of the blue- 
bonnet was standing beside it, mourning its loss in 
plaintive tones. It then stretched out its neck, 
and putting its beak below the head of its com- 
panion, raised it up, -and then sang as before. 
Afterwards it attempted to remove the body, but 
was unable. At length it flew away, and after 
some time returned, carrying a grain of corn, 
which it dropped before its dead partner. Then 
it fluttered with its wings, and endeavored to call 
the attention of the dead bird to the corn. Find- 
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ing this useless also, it flew away again, and re- 
turned with another grain, which it deposited in 
the same manner, It then lifted the grain and 
dropped it upon its mate's beak, continuing to do 
this for several minutes* Then it resumed its 
plaintive notes ; but the sight was too affecting, 
and a person was sent out to remove the dead bird. 
" At that moment," said a spectator, " I would 
have given anything in my possession to have 
seen the poor little blue-bonnet restored to life."— 
Anon. 



§awM §mt 



One evening last summer, I sat by an open win- 
dow, rocking my infant to sleep and watching the 
declining glories of the sun. As the shades of 
twilight deepened upon the landscape, a fresh 
breeze sprung up, waving and swaying the branches 
of a silver maple near the window, until they 
almost touched the panes. 

Several times I had noticed a flashing of wings 
and twittering of little throats among its leaves; 
but they attracted little attention, so familiar are 
our feathered friends; until at last I became con- 
vinced something unusual was going on ; and look- 
ing more carefully, saw a family of birds under 
the care of their mother, arranging themselves for 
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the night. They were so young that I thought 
they had never before lodged out of the nest. 
Two or three were already perched in a row upon 
a slender branch, and the anxious mother, with a 
very bustling air, was encouraging the others to 
take their places beside them, flying occasionally 
to the lower end of the pendulous bough, and try- 
ing it with her own weight, lest it should not be 
quite safe. At last the whole five were induced 
to settle together in a close file, although they 
chattered and chirped all the while, and appeared 
to make many objections. One, crowding the 
other, had to be moved along, and the ambitious 
youngster who had perfched himself at the head of 
the line, was made to change to the foot, though 
he loudly protested at the humiliation The 
mother bird then, after viewing them from various 
stand-points, finished by walking twice over their 
backs, from end to end, and, finally went to her 
own rest, on a neighboring twig, though she still 
kept her eye upon them, and often seemed to ad- 
minister an admonition as they were restless or 
noisy. 

When first I saw them, an old bird I supposed 
to be her mate, was near her, and seemed inter- 
ested; but, perhaps growing weary of family 
cares, soon flew away to join some comrades in 
the cherry-tree close by, and I saw no more of 
him.— L. R. T., Del. 
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Henry W. Dixon writes: ^ I went on agri- 
cultural business last May (1*59), to visit Mr. 
Jonas Webb, of Babraham, a large sheep farmer 
in Cambridgeshire. Whilst at dinner, I heard the 
* jug-jug^ of a nightingale close outside the win- 
dow. On asking about it, they said, * Poor thing, 
she's only taunting the house-dog.' 

" It seems that the large dog (a Newfoundland, I 
think}, had been following its master down the 
drive, past a laurel-bush, where the nightingale 
had built her nest ; he snapped at it, and just miss- 
ing the old bird aa she flew off, devoured all the 
young ones. From that moment the bird never 
left the dog. She followed him when he walked, 
and sat, either upon his kennel-top, or on a bush 
hard by, with its plaintive note, asking for its 
yoang ones. Actually, if the dog followed his 
master into the house, the bird would accompany 
him to the very door-step, and wait till he camp 
out, just like an avenging spirit. I was told that 
the poor bird had done this for three weeks, at the 
time I was there." 

By the courtesy of the lady, we are enabled 
ftally to confirm the above affecting incident. 
She states, " Our sympathy was deeply called forth 
and we earnestly desired that it were in our 

Part II.— 8 
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power to replace the nest and little ones, and re- 
store comfort to the disconsolate mourner. Oar 
surprise was great that the poor bird could keep 
up her mournful song so long. It seemed as 
if her little throat must be sore, through her 
screaming for hours together. So long as « Pilot' 
was in sight, she continued upbraiding him night 
and day. Sometimes * Pilot* was allowed to join 
us when we took our work or tea on the lawn. 
He would ascend the front steps and seat himself 
by the door in the hall. Even then the poor bird 
would come and actually hop on the steps after 
the dog. The young persons would sometimes 
walk close to the bird, and see if it would not fly 
away ; but no, the bird would still hop after the 
destroyer of her little brood. For three weeks 
or a month, we could always tell whereabouts 
* Pilot 7 was, by the wearisome wail of the poor 
bird. At length the sorrowful note ceased to be 
heard, and we concluded that the bird was gone ; 
but suddenly it was again heard. My husband 
looked out, and there was our poor bird on a high 
birch-tree across the lawn, and almost at the same 
moment ' Pilot* was seen, passing under the tree. 
As it is believed that birds which migrate, return 
again to the same locality, we look forward with 
much interest to watch if we shall hear any more 
of the one in\ question, and whether ' Pilot' will 
be remembered." — Anon. 
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Whether brutes sympathize with the happi- 
ness and sorrows of others, might at first sight 
seem doubtful ; but facts like the following com- 
pel us to decide the question in the affirmative. 
The story is taken by Brougham from an appar- 
ently trustworthy French authority : — 

"A swallow had slipped its foot into the noose 
of a cord attached to a spout in the College des 
Quatre Nations, at Paris, and by endeavoring to 
escape, had drawn the knot tight. Its strength 
being exhausted in vain attempts to fly, it uttered 
piteous cries, which assembled a vast flock of other 
swallows. * * * They seemed to crowd and 
consult together for a little while, and, then, one 
of them darted at the string and struck at it with 
his beak as he flew past, and others following in 
quick succession did the same, striking at the same 
part, till, after continuing this combined opposition 
for half an hour, they succeeded in severing the 
cord and freeing their companion. They all con- 
tinued flocking and hovering till night; only, in- 
stead of the tumult and agitation, in which they 
had been at their first assembling, they were 
chattering as if without any anxiety at all, but 
conscious of having succeeded." — The Moravian. 
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^hooting far jfyort 

Lindley Murray was, in early life, fond of 
shooting; but after some years he became dissatis- 
fied with it from a conviction, not only that it con- 
sumes too much precious time, but also that it is 
improper to take life for the sake of amusement. 
He believed that of the birds which are shot at, 
many more are wounded than are actually killed, 
and obtained, and consequently they gradually 
pine away and die through want of food. He had 
seen birds so much hurt as to be incapable of per- 
forming their natural functions, and he had reason 
to believe that instances of this kind are very nu- 
merous. These reflections made such an impression 
on his mind, that he determined never again to 
indulge himself in a sport, which produced so 
much distress to the objects of his amusement. 



Sam of tto <f m 

Meriam, of Brooklyn, made a list of the num- 
ber of persons killed and wounded within two 
years, while engaged in shooting or hunting harm- 
less animals and little birds. One hundred and 
five persons were killed, besides thirty-two who 
were wounded — far outnumbering the deaths by 
lightning recorded by him during the same time. 
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11 1 koxAd thus/ 1 he says, "sound a note of warn- 
ing to those who indulge in this cruel sport, that 
death is on their track. The cry of the wounded 
MM reaches the ear of the Most High, and he 
heeds its cry. The patriarch Noah commissioned 
a bird to explore a drowned world; and when the 
dove was sent forth, it returned, bearing a green 
olive branch. What an emblem was this I The 
ravens were sent by God to feed the prophet 
Elijah; and not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without his notice." 

There is a solemn rebuke in facts like these. 
Let the young men and boys stop and think before 
they go out into the beautiful fields, and, for mere 
sport, consent to become the murderers of the 
harmless, defenceless, innocent and happy crea- 
tures which God has made to inhabit them. They 
have a right to live as well as you. There is 
room enough, and food enough, and home enough 
for you and them. They are the creatures of 
God, and the cruelty that wantonly destroys them 
is offensive to him. — Anon. 
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I am always sorry to see birds' nests taken, 
when I think how many miles the poor creatures 
have flown to procure the materials, and how hard 

Part II.— 8* 
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they must have worked, with no other tools but 
their beaks and claws to build with. We should 
not like to be turned out of a house ourselves. The 
farmers, indeed, sometimes find themselves under 
the necessity of destroying some kinds of birds 
for eating the corn, and hundreds are killed on 
that account; besides, there are great birds, such 
as hawks and kites, which devour a great many, 
so they have enemies enough, without little boys, 
who take them for no other purpose but only idle 
sport. — Trimmer. 

% $wtl ©fomgE 

« This little fellow," said Martin Luther of a 
little bird going to roost, " has chosen his shelter, 
and is quietly rocking himself to sleep, without a 
care for to-morrow's lodging ; calmly holding by 
his little twig, and having God alone to think of 
him." 

Tubk, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush that helpless worm ; 
The frame thy wayward looks deride, 

Required a God to form t 
Let them enjoy their little day, 

Their lowly bliss receive ; 
Oh 1 do not rashly take away 

The life thou canst not give. 
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" All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful— 
The Lord God made them alL 

" Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings ; 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 

u The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate- 
God made them, high or lowly, 
And ordered their estate. 

" The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 
The sunset, and the morning 
That brightens up the sky ; 

u The cold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 
The ripe fruits in the garden — 
He made them, every one. 

" The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play, 
The rushes by the water, 
We gather every day. 

" He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips, that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who has made all things well.' 1 
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Jpm k ite df water, 

•• ThBbe is a God/ 1 all nature cries, 

A thousand tongues proclaim ' 
His arm almighty, mind all wise, 
And bid each, voice in chorus rise,i 
To magnify his name. 

Thy name, great Nature's Bire divine, 

Assiduous, we adore, 
. Rejecting godheads, at whose shrine 
Benighted nations' blood and wine 

In vain libations pour. 

Yon countless worlds in boundless space, 

Myriads of. miles each hour 
Their mighty orbs as curious trace, 
As the blue circle studs the face 

Of that enamelled flower. 

But thou, too, mad'st that flow'ret gay, 

To glitter in the dawn ; 
The hand that fired the lamp of day, 
The blazing comet launched away, 

Fainted the velvet lawn. 

11 As falls a sparrow to the ground, 

Obedient to thy will," 
By the same law those globes wheel round, 
Each drawing each, yet all still found 
£n one eternal system bound, 

One order to fulfil.— Xorrf Broughdtn. 
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